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ST PETER: HISTORY AND THEOLOGY 
(Concluded) 


E NOW turn to the exegesis of Matthew xvi, 17-19, and to 
the theological section of Professor Cullmann’s book. I need 
not dwell on his firm insistence that the passage is neither an in- 
terpolation into the authentic text of the Gospel, nor a creation 
of the primitive Church embodied by the evangelist in his work; 
nor on his rejection of Harnack’s attempt to emend the text in 
such a way that it no longer seems to point to a Petrine primacy. 
His agreement that we have to do here with a genuine saying of 
our Lord clears the way for the exegetical and theological argu- 
ments. I would indeed suggest that Professor Cullmann could 
have treated the question whether the saying is a creation of the 
pre-Matthaean Church as theologically irrelevant, if he stands 
by “the primitive Christian apostolic concept” that the apostles 
survive amongst us in the “‘Apostolic scripture” (p. 221). There 
is, in other words, a sense in which, granted that the Bible is the 
inspired word of God, the question whether our Lord actually 
spoke the words here attributed to him remains historically 
important but loses most of its theological significance." 
Professor Cullmann suggests that the saying, though genu- 
ine, was not spoken on the occasion at which it is located by 
Matthew, but possibly belongs to the same historical context as 


1 This point is well made by P. Denis in the article discussed above: ‘To 
attribute the final formulation of these verses 17—18a, in part, not to Jesus... but 
to a Christian community . . . does not diminish their authority.” This remark is 
fully justified, and I hope it would be accepted by Professor Cullmann. Dr Lowe 
adopts a more liberal position. In discussing the alleged dogmatic significance of 
Peter’s association with Rome he remarks (pp. 46 f.) that John xxi, 15 ff. “has 
little claim to be regarded as an authentic dominical utterance”, and infers that 
the question of the primacy “‘must be fought out around the key passage Matthew 
xvi, 18-19”. I would suggest to Dr Lowe that if John xxi, 15 ff., is not a dominical 
utterance, it may be urged as a striking testimony from Asia Minor to—not merely 
the Petrine but—the Roman primacy; what other cause could have led to its 
invention or perpetuation by the followers of the Beloved Disciple? Personally, 
Iam not satisfied that the passage does not preserve a genuine saying remembered 
by the Beloved Disciple himself; but the question would take us into the unplumbed 
depths of the Johannine problem. It may, meanwhile, be pointed out that Peter’s 
primacy is assumed elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel, or at least his leading position 
among the Twelve during the ministry of Jesus. 
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Luke xxii, 31-2. He argues that the episode at Caesarea 
Philippi, as recorded by Mark, has no room for the praise of, 
and promise to, Peter; that its real significance is the contrast 
between Peter’s idea of Messiahship and that which our Lord 
on this occasion went on to inculcate, and that this is blurred in 
Matthew through the insertion of our saying. On the other 
hand I should argue that literary analysis is decisive in favour 
of the view that the location of the saying in Matthew is coeval 
with its context there; and that Mark’s version of the Caesarea 
Philippi episode can be shown, by comparison with the parallel 
passage in Matthew, to be secondary and derived. I pointed out 
in The Originality of St Matthew (pp. 132 f.) that Matthew xvi, 
15-23, appears to be a highly elaborated literary structure, with 
a series of carefully balanced correspondences and contrasts. Of 
the six pairs of balanced items, one is lacking altogether from 
Mark; of the other five, in each case Mark has only one item, 
sometimes that which comes first in Matthew, sometimes that 
which comes second. It seems hardly credible that Matthew 
produced this aesthetic whole by combining a passage from 
Mark with an existing saying from some other source and add- 
ing, proprio genio, the words: ‘““Thou art a stumbling-stone to 
me’’. I therefore hold that Mark’s version of the episode is de- 
rived from that which Matthew has preserved for us, and that 
Mark’s version has deliberately omitted the eulogy of Peter and 
the rest of what is peculiar to Matthew. I regard this as striking 
evidence of what Professor Cullmann denies: a “bias” against 
Peter in Mark (a bias which I find elsewhere also in Mark). 
This bias, by the way, has to be taken in conjunction with the 
tradition, supported by internal evidence, of Mark’s dependence 
on Petrine oral teaching; it can thus be explained as due to 
Peter’s unwillingness to speak well of, or draw attention except 
in a derogatory sense to, himself. We can, however, agree that 
the question whether our saying was spoken at Caesarea 
Philippi or at some other moment before the crucifixion is, for 
our present purposes, entirely secondary. What matters is that 
the saying is an authentic part of inspired Scripture, and that it 
was in fact spoken by our Lord.! 


1 The pair of balanced items that is not represented by either item in Mark is 
“Thou art Peter and upon this rock . . .”, ““Thou art a stumbling-stone to me”. 
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As regards the content of the saying, Professor Cullmann 
points out that, whatever may be thought of the word “church”, 
the notion represented by it, that of the Messianic community, 
is essential to our Lord’s gospel and to the Messianic idea; nor is 
the figure of “building” the Messianic community surprising in 
a Jewish context. And if it is objected that our Lord would not 
have spoken of “my” Church but of the Church “of God”, he 
replies that, whereas our Lord proclaimed the Kingdom “‘of 
God”, the saying in Matthew xiii, 41, contains the idea of the 
Kingdom “of the Son of Man”! Against the objection that the 
Messianic community will be a feature of the eschatological 
consummation, whereas Matthew xvi, 18, makes the Church a 
reality in the present age, he points out that, already in the per- 
son of Jesus the Messiah, the tension between “already fulfilled” 
and “not yet fulfilled” is present.? Finally, he asks whether our 
Lord expected some time to elapse between his resurrection and 
the final consummation, and points to the mission to the Gen- 
tiles (Mark xiv, 62) as implying such an interval. “To be sure, 
Jesus scarcely reckons with a duration of millenniums”—but is 
this so certain? Cf. Mark xiii, 7 f. 


Professor Cullmann thinks it impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty whether the gates of Hell (Matthew xvi, 18) are the 


P. Denis appears to suggest that the former of these items was invented by Matthew 
in order to re-affirm Peter’s special privileges over against Paul’s self-exaltation in 
Galatians. If my analysis is correct, the two items would seem to stand or fall 
together; and it seems unlikely that a pro-Petrine polemist would have invented 
and inserted the second of them. 

1 It could be argued that Matthew xiii, 41, is redactional. But cf. also Matthew 
xvi, 28, xx, 21, and (with C. H. Dodd, Expository Times, 1947) xxv, 31-46, and the 
closing verses of the Gospel, where the Risen Christ is seen already exercising a 
plenitude of authority. As Dodd remarks, the idea of the Reign of Christ is found 
in 1 Corinthians xv, 23 f., Colossians i, 12-14. He sees in their shared notion of a 
Reign of Christ before the End one of a number of links between the Matthaean 
tradition and Paul, and concludes to the great primitivity of the ideas constituting 
these links. 

2 It may be noted that, in preserving this tension as essential to the Christian 
viewpoint, Professor Cullmann seems to me to be a valuable counterpoise to advo- 
cates of “‘thorough-going” realized eschatology. The post-historic is already antici- 
pated (as in a “‘mystery’’, the mysteries of the Kingdom of God) in the Messiah 
of history and his historical Messianic community. But the anticipation draws 
substance and meaning from the fulfilment at the final consummation of the age. 
Grace is the germ of a glory not yet revealed, and the sacraments are efficacious 
signs of good things to come, spiritual pledges and foretastes. I venture to lay my 
own emphasis on this matter, having worked out the idea of this tension for myself 
—and even inventing a jargon word, “metachronics”, to cover it—some years 


before I had the good fortune to read Cullmann’s great ‘Christus und die Keit. 
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attackers or the attacked; but he holds that Hell here means the 
realm of the dead, and that the Church is here promised victory 
over death, a share, that is to say, in our Lord’s own function 
of defeating death, as he did by his resurrection. By the power 
of the keys, again, Peter is to lead the people of God into the 


resurrection kingdom, cf. Apocalypse i, 18, where the Son of 


Man is said to have the keys of death and of Hell. Finally, to 
“bind” and “loose” may include chiefly the forgiveness of sins, 
but it may also refer to “establishing rules”. The other disciples 
elsewhere receive the power to bind and loose (xviii, 18) and 
to forgive sins (John xx, 23); but in Peter’s case this power 
is connected with, shares in the uniqueness of, the Rock 
promise. And this promise means that the Church will be 
built on the person of Peter, not (for instance) on his confession 
of faith. 

Before going further, it should be observed that, while draw- 
ing attention to many other passages in the Bible to illustrate 
and explain the Rock metaphor, Professor Cullmann never once 
in the course of his book refers to the single other saying of our 
Lord where the figure of “building on a rock” occurs—I mean 
of course the final simile of the Sermon on the Mount (Mat- 
thew vii, 24 f., cf. Luke vi, 48 f.) 


whoever hears these words of mine and performs them shall be 
likened to a prudent man who built his house upon the rock. And 
the rain came down and the rivers came and the winds blew, 
and they attacked that house and it did not fall—its foundations had 
been laid upon the rock. 


This passage appears to provide a firm answer to the question 
whether the gates of Hell are the attacker or the attacked. 
Plainly, as we see from the simile in the Sermon, the purpose of 
building on a rock is not to provide a basis for offensive action 
but to give the house unshakable stability against attack. In 
the Sermon simile, conformably with the figure used, the at- 
tacking forces are those of nature. So clearly, in Matthew xvi, 
18, the gates of Hell are similarly conceived as attacking forces. 
They attack not only individual men but institutions as well; 
incidentally, I doubt whether we are justified in narrowing 
“hell” down to the power of death—by New Testament times 
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the word Sheol could stand more widely for the enemies of the 
living God. As we know from the eschatological discourse, the 
forces of disintegration would shortly attack, and win the vic- 
tory over, Jerusalem and the Temple itself. But there is one in- 
stitution against which they will never prevail, and it is the 
Church of the Son of Man. He himself promises to see to it that 
their attack on the Church will fail, and he will do so by build- 
ing the Church on the Rock which Peter is. Once one has un- 
derstood the metaphor of the house and the rock, this exegesis 
becomes certain even without appealing for confirmation to the 
Sermon passage. It is not unimportant; it shows that the em- 
phasis is not on the defeat of death but on the survival of the 
Church. And if this is so, it is equally arguable that to interpret 
the keys of the kingdom too narrowly as though they were the 
keys of death may be a mistake; it is not precisely a question of 
incarcerating the power of death, but one of admitting candi- 
dates to the community which is supernaturally alive. In any 
case, it must be borne in mind that, for the New Testament, 
resurrection includes not only physical resurrection but the 
spiritual resurrection to a new life “in Christ”, on which Paul 
is so eloquent. 

It was said above that Professor Cullmann sees the Church - 
as to be built on the person of Peter. A distinction seems desir- 
able here. It is perfectly true, and Cullmann’s agreement on the 
point is most welcome, that the Church is to be built not on 
Peter’s confession but on Peter: “‘Thou art Kepha and upon this 
kepha I will build my Church.” But I question whether it is not mis- 
leading to say that this means that the Church is to be built on 
the person of Peter. The personal name of the leader of the Twelve 
was Simon; as Professor Cullmann emphasizes, Kepha (Peter) 
is not a proper name, it is a title. In our saying, Jesus’ words are 
not: “Thou art Simon, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church”, but “Blessed art though, Simon son of Jonas... and 
I, in my turn” (referring back, I suggest, though P. Denis dis- 
agrees, to Peter’s words: ““Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God”) “say unto thee that thou art Kepha and upon this 
kepha, etc.” The word “Christ” is, like Kepha, not a name but 
the title of an office in the scheme of salvation (the Heilsgesch- 
ischte)—though already in New Testament times it began to 
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become a name. Similarly, Kepha is the (proleptic) application 
of the title of an office. It is not on Simon as a person, but on 
Peter as a future office-holder, that the Church was to be 
founded. When, then, Professor Cullmann writes: “The . . , 
word Peter refers to a human person, whose earthly activity will 
necessarily be limited by his death’, it is illegitimate to infer 
that the office of Rock will cease to exist when the office-holder, 
Simon, dies. In fact, Professor Cullmann himself (p. 215) seems 

















































eventually to admit that in our saying Peter is addressed as an § and “ 
official (sc. in Cullmann’s view, an apostle), and the question § he, is 
then becomes: is the office which is implied a transmissible one? muni 

Professor Cullmann, and this is the core of his opposition to perio 
Catholic theology on the Roman primacy, will have nothing to caust 
do with a transmission to successors of the special powers given Chri 
to Peter by our Lord; you might say that he is a Catholic in his Chri 
view of the most primitive Church, but a Protestant (with some the : 
qualifications of that comprehensive word) as regards all post- “un 
apostolic times. He insists most strongly, therefore, that, the viol 
office, in virtue of which Peter is the Rock of the Church, is the , 
office of leading apostle; and that apostleship is by its very nature son 
unique and incapable of being transmitted. Not only must tior 
Simon son of Jonas die, but the office of an apostle, and there- im! 
fore the office of leading apostle, must die with its original and Ch 
unique holder. Similarly, the apostolic age is a unique age, agi 





being the age of the unique event of redemption which is the 


























root of all that follows continually from it in the “age of the to 
Church”. nc 

That the apostolic age is in some sense unique, that in some Ww 
sense it stands apart from all succeeding time, is a conviction d 
rooted in Catholic tradition and theology; it is, for instance, the t] 
age of the inspired apostolic Scriptures. And, as Professor n 
Cullmann rightly points out, the title “apostle” itself did not V 
become the title of a continuing office in the Church; in one I 





sense, at least, bishops are not apostles, and if the See of Rome 
is given the title of the Apostolic See, it is not because the present 


Pope is an apostle, but because he is the vicar of him who was 
the first of the apostles. 














1 It is liturgically correct that the proper Preface of Apostles is no longer 
prescribed for feasts of canonized Popes. 
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But it is not irrelevant to ask a very simple question: What 
was the unique act or event of redemption? It was Jesus Christ 
himself in his historical life and death and in his resurrection 
and ascension; the word of God made flesh. Absolute unique- 
ness belongs to him alone. He is unique because he was not 
merely the recipient of revelation or the bearer of God’s word 
to man. He was that revelation; he was that word, in his own 
person and his own personal history. In him alone “person” 
and “office in the Heilsgeschichte” were identical. He, and only 
he, is the root of all the continuing time of the Messianic com- 
munity (including the apostolic age itself as distinct from the 
period of immediate discipleship); and he is that root only be- 
cause he personally by his Spirit indwells the Church and the 
Christian—we are “in Christ”; we live, no longer we, but 
Christ lives in us. Neither the Twelve, nor any one of them, nor 
the apostolic age itself as a whole, can possibly be regarded as 
“unique”’ in this full sense; to suggest such a thing is to offer 
violence to the central core of Christian faith. 

The “uniqueness” of the apostles and the apostolic age was 
something very secondary, though real. It was the age of revela- 
tion surviving in its quality of revelation formaliter sic dicta in the 
immediate recipients of revelation, of that revelation which 
Christ did not merely bring but was. That is why it was the only 
age of the composition of the inspired Scriptures (even if mod- 
ern criticism compels us to interpret the limits of the “apos- 
tolic’ age rather loosely in this connexion); and this is why 
nothing can be propounded as an article “of faith” except what 
was already in some sense, however “virtually”, in the original 
deposit of faith as it was handed on to the next generation by 
the apostolic age. It is because they had received the revelation 
not from tradition but immediately as revelation that the apostles 
were unique; and in this precise respect no succeeding Pope or 
bishop can compare with them. 

But having said so much, we must go on to affirm that this 
uniqueness of the apostles and their age is an affair not of 
essence but of contingent historical circumstance; it is not an 
intrinsic but an extrinsic uniqueness. Our Lord brought grace 
and truth to men. But the sacraments of the apostolic age were 
no more valid, were in no fuller sense sacraments, than those of 
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any succeeding age. The word of God, the revealed truth, which 
the apostles preached was no more the word of God as it left 
their lips than is that same word as it is preached by the Church 
today. And the Messianic community, the Church, of apostolic 
times was no more the Messianic community than the Church 


of the twentieth century. To attempt to assign any intrinsic [J show! 
superiority or uniqueness to that apostolic age! or to the apostles J requis 
themselves would be to overlook Paul’s most important prin- § Twel’ 
ciple: “Though we have known Christ after the flesh yet know § the L 
we him so no more,” and the Johannine saying: “Because thou § till th 
hast seen me thou hast believed; blessed are they that have not § becor 


seen and have believed.” In short, the Church in every age 
possesses the “gift of God”, His word and all the graces of re- 
demption, in no less fullness than the Church of the apostolic 
age. The difference—an extrinsic, accidental, difference—is 
that it possesses that revealed word by tradition, while the 






apostles were able to give it to their contemporaries in its revela- I 
tional freshness. mart 
Still, Professor Cullmann may retort, all this leaves un- that 
affected the fact that to be an apostle is precisely to be a com- or t 
missioned eye-witness; and this is an untransmissible office and witt 
function, because though the word of God may be transmitted one 
the quality of eye-witness is obviously untransmissible. And the mei 
promise to Peter was made to him precisely in his quality as the alr 
leading apostle. nes 
What, then, did it signify to be an “apostle”? It may be If 
observed, to begin with, that it is not universally agreed that 
our Lord ever gave the title of “apostles” to the Twelve, at tio 
least before his resurrection;? the title may have originated in th 
some bilingual Christian community such as that of Antioch. (i 
1 T leave out of account for the moment the question of the infallibility of each he 
individual apostle. But such infallibility would have been a special charism in view of 


of the temporary fact that they preached and taught as immediate recipients of 
revelation. It would leave unaffected the fact that the content of their teaching 
ae identical with the content at the present day of the written and “unwritten” 
tradition. 

* Cf. J. Dupont, O.S.B., Le Nom d’Apéstres a-t-il été donné aux Douze par Jésus? 
(1956). Dom Dupont concedes that Jesus may have described the Twelve as 
apostles (shelihin) in reference to the temporary mission of Matthew x, 5; but their 
“commission” as shelihin would have been exhausted on their return and report 


to him a few weeks later. I agree with him that we cannot regard the matter as 
settled by Luke vi, 13. 
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It seems clear from Paul’s statements that, at least in Pauline 
circles, you could only claim to be an apostle if you had been 
commissioned for such an office by the risen Christ in a vision; 
but it is also clear that for Paul the name “‘apostle” was not 
restricted to the Twelve. But Acts i, 21-3, may be taken as 
showing what the New Testament conceives to have been pre- 
requisite qualifications for membership of the college of the 
Twelve: “Of those who were with us during all the time that 
the Lord Jesus moved amongst us, from the baptism by John 
till the day when he was taken up from us, one must join us to 
become a witness to his resurrection.”! Eye-witness, then, this 
passage implies, was a necessary qualification for the office of a 
member of the college of Twelve. The passage also suggests 
that to give the testimony precisely of an eye-witness was a 
function of each such member: “To become a witness to his 
resurrection”. 

It is true that in English the terms “martyr” (from the Greek 
martus, a witness) and “‘witness” can have a wider meaning than 
that of eye-witness; it is not bad English to say that the Church 
or the individual Christian today has the function of bearing 
witness to the world of the truth of the gospel, and a martyr is 
one who bears such witness to the point of dying for it. This 
meaning of martus is ancient in Christian usage, and is perhaps 
already found in Apocalypse ii, 13: “Antipas my faithful wit- 
ness.” But the characteristic meaning of martus in Acts (and cf. 
I Peter, v, 1) is “eyewitness’’.? 

On the other hand, it is essential to remember that the func- 
tions of a member of the Twelve were not exhausted (any more 
than Paul’s functions as an “apostle” were exhausted) by his 
giving of eyewitness testimony. He had further to “proclaim” 
(kerussein) the gospel, or Jesus Christ, or the Kingdom of God; 
he “handed on”’ the traditions or tradition; he “taught”. None 
of these functions is identical with that of rendering eyewitness 

1 We may, if we like, assume that Justus and Matthias, the two candidates put 
forward for the vacancy caused by Judas’s falling away, were among those, 


“apostles” in the wider sense, who had not only seen the risen Lord but had received 
a commission from him. 


* Cf. L. Cerfaux, Témoins du Christ d’aprés le livre des Actes (1943), which I know 
only indirectly through the article of A. Feuillet in New Testament Studies, April 
1958. This eyewitness testimony “‘has Jerusalem for its theatre and the hostile and 
persecuting Jewish people for its audience” (Feuillet ibid.). 
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testimony. Moreover, he had a function of governing, or exer- 
cising jurisdiction, and Dr Dodd (loc. cit.) shows how this func- 
tion is exercised also by Paul (e.g. I Corinthians v, 3-5) but 
according, it would seem, to lines laid down for the Twelve, 






cf. Matthew xviii, 17 f. In the very passage where Acts suggests, Ga 
in connexion with the appointment of Matthias, that eye. § x”) ! 
witness was a function of the Twelve, it is quite clear that the apostl 
leader of the Twelve, Peter, does not behave simply as a com. § !eade 
missioned eyewitness but as a leader in what we may call the § W™° 
government of the Church. And when we turn back from Paul shoul 
and Acts to the synoptic Gospels, we find that the Twelve have, § "™°: 
or are to have, just the sort of functions, by no means confined § ™4" 
to eye-witness, that Paul exercised in his mission and Peter at § 2°8* 
Jerusalem. They are to proclaim (kerussein) the Kingdom of § {5° 
God, they are to perform cures or exorcisms, they are to “judge” Chu 
the twelve tribes of Israel; they are “to go and make disciples the 
among all the nations, baptizing them . . . and teaching them to and 
observe all” that Christ had enjoined upon the Twelve them- ss 
selves. In fact, though nothing is said of local sees, the functions ad 
of the Twelve are precisely those of the later bishops—with the sho 
addition of rendering eyewitness testimony. = 
This single peculiar function of the Twelve, while it is the to 
one thing which by definition cannot be, and which does not no 
need to be, transmitted to successors, is also the one element in ful 
their office which is related to men not inasmuch as these men M 
are already believers, but inasmuch as they are still unbelievers, th 
or only in process of transition from unbelief to belief. In other = 
words, the function of rendering the testimony of an eye-witness Pp 
is not related to the life of the Church within itself, but is related to its : 
mission to the unbeliever. Everything in the functions of the . 
Twelve that is related to the Church’s own interior and con- F 
tinuing life is free from the note of essential untransmissibility; : 
a 
1“Distinct from bearing witness is the message” or kerugma ‘‘addressed not f 
simply to the Jews but to all categories of men by all the preachers, and particularly ’ 
by Paul. The message is proclaimed far and wide, outside Jerusalem, and it bears f 


on the whole life of Christ. The distinction between message and testimony is 
clearly indicated in Paul’s discourse at Antioch in Pisidia: ‘God has raised him 
from the dead, and during many days he appeared to those who had gone up with 
him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are also now his witnesses to the people. On 
our part we make this announcement (euaggelizometha : the message): the promise 
made to your fathers has been fulfilled by God’ ” (Feuillet ibid.). 
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not only is it free from this note, but it will be required, as eye- 
witness would never again be required, by the continuing life, 
even by the continuing mission ad extra, of the Church through- 
out the period of her historical existence. 

Can we then say, with Professor Cullmann, that Matthew 
xvi, 17-19, has reference to Peter considered precisely as an 
apostle (I would rather say, for reasons suggested above, as the 
leader of the Twelve) and precisely as a commissioned eye- 
witness of the risen Lord? To the first part of this question I 
should answer “‘Yes’’;! Peter has the Eleven with him at the 
time, and has just confessed Christ’s Messiahship as their spokes- 
man. To the second half of the question my reply would be a 
negative one. Eye-witness testimony is only one part of the 
functions of the Twelve, and it relates primarily not to the 
Church but to the unbelieving world. The function of Peter as 
the Rock of the Church is directly related to the Church itself, 
and only indirectly to the world of unbelief. It is strained 
exegesis to import into the saying about the Rock and the Church 
a direct reference to the vision of the risen Lord. In short I 
should say that the best commentary on our saying is Matthew 
vii, 24-7; that the function of Peter as Rock is not to be limited 
to that of eye-witness, and indeed that eye-witness testimony is 
not here directly in view at all; and that the function he has to 
fulfil as Rock is especially that of securing the stability of the 
Messianic community and its preservation as a united entity till 
the consummation of the age. This function is of its intrinsic 
nature capable of transmission, as are those indicated by the 
power of the keys and the authority to bind and loose. 

The reader may be asking himself, in some perplexity, how, 
in Professor Cullmann’s view, a Rock which was to disappear at 


1 Professor Cullmann points out that, just as Peter is the Rock, so also, in New 
Testament language, each of the Twelve (or even of the apostles?) is a foundation 
stone (Apocalypse xxi, 14, cf. Ephesians ii, 20). But he does not pay sufficient 
attention to the distinction between foundation stones and the Rock on which the 
foundation stones are laid; a distinction which is vital to the figure used in Matthew 
xvi, 18, cf. vii, 25-7. Even a house built on sand has foundations; what it lacks is a 
good firm rock under the foundations. Peter, then, considered merely as one of the 
Twelve, was a foundation stone; but Peter as Rock is something more fundamental 
still (so, too, a modern Pope is a fellow-bishop of the bishops throughout the world; 
but as vice-shepherd of the whole flock he is also something more). It would be 
pedantic to argue that Peter cannot be both of these things; especially as the Rock 
metaphor seems to be dominical, while the foundation stone metaphor is not 
found in the Gospels. 
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latest when Peter died (and which, according to him, appar. 
ently ceased to perform its functions when Peter left Jerusalem 
to take up missionary work) could support the structure of the 
twentieth century Church; how, at the present moment, the 
Rock is preserving the Church from the opposing forces of dis- 
integration. The answer is ingenious, if at first sight paradoxical: 
Peter supports the Church today, because he is at the base of the 


Apostolic Scripture, to which we owe all our knowledge of the 
saving event: 


Without apostles we would have no New Testament, no 
knowledge at all of Jesus the Risen One. Everything that we 
know of him we owe to them. And this—we repeat—is true of 
Peter in a special way. Papias tells that the Gospel of Mark was 
written according to the sermons of the apostle Peter, and so 
rests upon his testimony. If this report is correct, then it is also 
historical to say that the oral tradition lying behind the written 
Gospels goes back in the first instance to the apostle Peter, 
especially if we, in agreement with recent study, regard the 
Gospel of Mark as the oldest Gospel (p. 221).1 


I do not know how far this explanation of the meaning of 
our saying for the Church today appeals to others; the priority, 
real or alleged, of Peter among the authorities lying behind the 
New Testament writings seems to me a rather small and pre- 
carious rock on which to rest the contemporary Church; I doubt 
whether anyone before the rise of recent criticism thought of 
resting the whole New Testament, let alone the modern Church, 
on the preaching of Peter alone; and what happens to our faith 
in this saying of our Lord if the criticism of tomorrow decides 
that Mark is not the earliest Gospel? In any case, it seems desir- 
able to find an exegesis of our saying which will hold in the same 
way for the twentieth century as for the earliest days of the 
Church. In those days, the Gospel of Mark had not been written. 
But Professor Cullmann finds Peter’s Rock status for that period 
in the (quite different) fact that he was the first of the Twelve to 

1 Does not the argument require not “especially if” but “only if”? In that case, 
it will be noted how the priority of Mark is on the way to becoming a dogma of 
faith! I should like to say, in passing, and “for the record”, that I think that 


Matthew puts us in touch with the tradition, in some respects, at an earlier stage 
of its evolution than Mark does—but this is a minority view. 
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see the risen Lord; in which vision he probably (thinks Cull- 
mann) received confirmation of his commission as one of the 
Twelve. Thus the original primacy is reduced to a mere, ex- 
tremely brief, temporal priority over the rest of the Twelve as 
eye-witnesses of the Risen One—perhaps a matter of twenty- 
four hours or less? It is difficult to see how this entitled him to 
assume leadership of government and administration; it is 
difficult to see how this brief advantage retains any significance 
today, or had any significance after Pentecost. For the life of the 
Messianic community, it seems to be of little more than anti- 
quarian significance whether our Lord appeared first to Peter 
alone or first to all the Twelve. Does Professor Cullmann’s 
exegesis really exhaust the meaning of our saying, or even justify 
Peter’s title ““Rock’’? Parturiunt montes. . . . 

This may be the moment to remind ourselves of the broadly- 
based scriptural evidence for this primacy. In Matthew we have, 
especially, our own passage; where it should be observed that, 
whereas Professor Cullmann tries to limit the meaning of the 
“keys” and the “binding and loosing” by his own exegesis of 
the “building on a rock”’, it is equally legitimate to interpret the 
building on a rock by reference 'to the other two metaphors, 
each of which, taken in its natural sense, can suggest more than 
the mere function of eye-witness. In Luke we have the saying: 
“Strengthen your brethren”; it is again a minimizing interpre- 
tation to reduce the scope of this saying to the few hours during 
which Peter was the only one of the Twelve who had seen the 
risen Lord. In John we have the command: “Feed my sheep,” 
which suggests a pastoral function and cannot easily be reduced 
to a matter of eye-witness testimony. What of Mark? I have 
already expressed my view that Mark’s evidence is to some 
extent controlled by Peter’s teaching. Elsewhere (““The Synop- 
tic Problem again”, Downside Review, January 1955) I have 
argued that Mark ix, 35, is a modification (by Peter) of the tra- 
dition recorded for us in Matthew xviii, 3-5, and represents, as 
modified, a warning directed to Peter: “If anyone wishes to be 
first, he shall be last and the minister of all’ —Peter knew that 
he was the “‘first”, and he has now learnt what primacy entails: 
a temptation to “lording it” over the brethren. It is hard to be- 
lieve that an unprejudiced mind could explain all these Gospel 
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data on the basis of a mere chronological priority of eye-witness 
commission. Their evidence converges, and when the exegete 
has done his best with Matthew xvi, 18, and perhaps failed to 
decide with certainty between Professor Cullmann’s explana- 
tion and mine, the theologian is justified in calling in the evi- 
dence of John xxi to turn the scales. 

I have been arguing that the primacy of Peter is not re- 
ducible to mere priority of eye-witness commission, but covers 
functions of teaching and government which were of their na- 
ture capable of transmission; and I have argued that the Rock 
promise is addressed to Peter not in a personal but in an official 
capacity, and is therefore for this reason also not incapable of 
transmission. But have we any evidence that our Lord in- 
tended those officers of the Messianic community whom He had 
Himself appointed and commissioned, to transmit their com- 
mission to others in their turn? To this question I would reply, 
in the first place, that (as I have already pointed out) it is rea- 
sonable to expect that if the Good Shepherd thought it desirable 
to appoint a “vicar” before his Ascension, so too Peter would 
need to be replaced by a successor when he in his turn came to 
die—as it was prophesied that he would die before the Second 
Advent. There is another passage in John (xx, 21) which may 
deserve attention here; the risen Lord says to “the disciples” 
(presumably the Eleven minus Thomas): “As my Father has 
sent me, I in my turn send you.” How had his Father sent Jesus? 
As his plenipotentiary, empowered to transmit to others the authority 
his Father had given him. How do we know that he was so em- 
powered? By the fact that in this verse he does actually transmit 
it. The authority transmitted was therefore an authority trans- 
missible; and if the Eleven were given a transmissible authority, 
it was presumably intended that they should in their turn, if the 
need arose, transmit it to successors.! But in the third place, we 
are now entitled to draw our own conclusions from the Mat- 
thaean saying itself. If, at least with the help of John xxi, we are 
justified in rejecting Professor Cullmann’s explanation of the 



















































































1 Dr Lowe would not accept this argument, as he questions the historical value 
of the Fourth Gospel, and for him, it would seem, the authority of Scripture is 
reducible to its historical value. Professor Cullmann will, I hope, agree that the 
theologian is justified in arguing from John as inspired Scripture. To Dr Lowe I 
would suggest that John is at least a very early witness to the mind of the Church. 
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way in which Peter serves as a rock for the Church today, then 
we must go on to ask how that function is in fact fulfilled. We 
have seen that the Rock in question is not Peter personally, but 
Peter as the official. The promise will therefore be fulfilled if 
there is in the Church today an official who in succession to 
Simon son of Jonas, exercises the same unifying and stabilizing 
function as the first Rock-official exercised in the early days of 
the Church at Jerusalem. If there is no such surviving office or 
official, then it is hard to see what meaning for today can be 
read into the promise at all. I should argue, then, that the Mat- 
thaean saying implies a principle of succession which it does not 
state. 

But did our Lord think in terms of millenniums? Did he 
make any provision for a time when there would be no Simon 
son of Jonas alive? As already said, it is not so certain, even if we 
restrict ourselves to historical evidence, that the forward range 
of his human vision was as limited as Professor Cullmann sug- 
gests. But as we are dealing with one who shares our faith in our 
Lord as the word of God incarnate, we can appeal to the cer- 
tainty that he must have made adequate provision for the con- 
tinuing life of a Church which in fact, as events have proved, 
was to survive for millennia. 

So we come to the root difference between ourselves and 
Professor Cullmann, and in turning to it I venture to quote 
words from his own Foreword: “We promote mutual under- 
standing only if we do not pass over in silence that which sep- 
arates us.” What separates us more profoundly than the ques- 
tion of the Roman primacy is the Catholic idea of the Church. 
Professor Cullmann affirms that “there still exists today a Chris- 
tian Church” (p. 213); but on p. 222 it appears that what he is 
really thinking of is “‘all Christian Churches”’, that is to say all 
Christian communions, and on p. 236 he mentions, as “‘centres 
of the visible Church”, besides Rome: Constantinople, Witten- 
berg, Canterbury or Geneva, Stockholm or Amsterdam. 

I think it must be said quite clearly, and as a matter of com- 
mon sense as well as of theology, that this identification of the 
Church with a plurality of separate communions is incompatible 
with the idea of the Messianic community. A community is 
essentially one communion; it is a fellowship, a society, and you 
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cannot have a dissociated society—this is not a matter of word. 
play but of coherent thought. Nobody doubts that the Messianic 
community in its post-historic fulfilment is to be a “kingdom of 
wills”, a full fellowship. But just as the Second Advent of Christ 
is really anticipated in its essence by the First Coming, so also 
the fulfilled Messianic community of the post-historic realization 
is really anticipated, in its essence as a society, in the historical 
community which our Lord said he would build upon the Rock, 
If we take the idea of the Messianic community seriously, 
we must add that what makes a number of individuals into a 
society is social structure. Without this the individuals remain 
just a crowd or multitude. Social structure, therefore, is of the 
essence of the idea of a community, of a society, of the Church. 
Our Lord gave the elements of a social structure to his fol- 
lowers, and by so doing transformed them from a multitude of 
individuals into a community. He did this by—among other 
things—appointing and commissioning the Twelve and their 
leader. It is to be supposed that this structure, this hierarchy 
(in embryo, to use Heiler’s expression), was intended by God to 
be as permanent as the Church herself, since it was by the consti- 
tution of this structure that our Lord made the Church a Church, 
To some it may still seem that the New Testament evidence 
for the notion of the transmission of the teaching and governing 
authority of the Twelve and of Peter falls short of completeness. 
But in that case we should ask: what, then, is the alternative? 
Scripture, says Professor Cullmann, does not pronounce on the 
way in which successive bishops will be designated; ‘one thing 
alone is certain; the Holy Spirit, who acts in the Church, will 
have to play his part” (F). The alternative then would presum- 
ably be some form of Christian democracy (authority derived 
from below) under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. And about 
this alternative we can say two things: (1) If such was to be the 
permanent mode of choosing and empowering the officers of 
the Church in post-apostolic times, so that their authority 
would be derived immediately from the community! and ulti- 
1 It should be observed that the selection of ordinandi is not equivalent to their 
authorization. The practice of popular designation of bishops has a long and 
honourable history in the Church, especially in antiquity. But the ancient Church 


was clear enough that the designated candidates had to receive their powers from 
the existing hierarchy. 
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mately from the Holy Spirit indwelling it, it is remarkable that 
our Lord chose to launch the Church on a quite different prin- 
ciple—that of appointment and authorization not from below 
(i.e. from the community) but from above (himself in his incar- 
nate status as legatus Dei). (2) Whereas the New Testament says 
nothing about Christian democracy, it is quite clear that the 
voice of the Spirit-indwelt community, once we look beyond 
the pages of inspired Scripture, has been for the principle of 
“apostolic succession”’ (using that term in its common modern 
meaning). I Clement, written perhaps before the “‘publication” 
of the Fourth Gospel, already appeals to this principle. It 
should, by the way, be noted that on the question of succession 
the episcopacy stands on the same footing as does the Roman 
primacy. If the alleged silence of Scripture is fatal to the one, it 
is equally fatal to the other, as that other is maintained not only 
by Catholics but by Eastern orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholics. 
Now if Scripture may seem to some to be silent about the 
succession, it is not silent about the divine guidance of the 
Church, nor would Professor Cullmann wish to deny this: ““The 
Holy Spirit will teach you all things, and bring to your minds 
all that I have said to you’; “‘Lo, I am with you all the days, 
even to the consummation of the age”—and the gates of Hell 
will not prevail against the Church, as they certainly would 
have prevailed if the Church had committed herself irrevocably 
to error. I have tried to show that a sound Biblical exegesis and 
theology point in the direction of a Catholic solution of the 
questions which unhappily divide us from Professor Cullmann, 
But it is in the last resort not private scriptural exegesis that de- 
termines a Catholic to belief in the succession of bishops and in 
the Roman See’s inheritance of the primacy of Peter. Nor are 
we determined to that belief by the ipse dixit of the Pope him- 
self; though Professor Cullmann is convinced that we argue in 
this circular fashion. It is because the Messianic community 
herself believes in this primacy, preaches it, and has finally 
committed herself to this article of belief and preaching, that 
we, who know that all men are called to membership of her, be- 
lieve it on her word. The basic questions are: Is the Church, or 
is it not, a visible society by essence, and not therefore two or 
more separated societies? And, if the Church is essentially a 
Vol. xLm 2L 
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PIUS XII AND THE APOSTOLATE OF lat 
THE LAITY ™ 
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HE growth of studies in ecclesiology in recent years has . 

been accompanied by an increasing interest in the place ” 

of the laity in the Church, and in particular by a widespread th 
discussion of the precise meaning of the lay apostolate. It is in ™ 
the light of this discussion that one must consider the remarks ™ 


made by the Holy Father in his discourse at the opening of the 
Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate in Rome last 
October. At the outset of his Address Pope Pius posed a ques- 
tion which, he said, must determine the nature of the lay 
apostolate: 










Does the layman entrusted with the teaching of religion, by 
the very fact that he has received a missio canonica (an eccle- 
siastical mandate) to teach, and whose teaching may perhaps 
constitute his only professional activity, pass from the lay 
apostolate to the “hierarchical apostolate”? 


In this direct fashion he referred to a controversy which 
had been raging for the past three years. 


1 The Lay Apostolate, C.T.S. translation, 1957, p. 4. 
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It had begun with the publication in 1954 of a series of 
articles by Fr Karl Rahner, s.j., in the Austrian periodical Der 
grosse Entschluss, republished as one article in Schriften zur 
Theologie, Vol. II, in 1955 and given to a larger public in trans- 
lation in the Nouvelle Revue Theologique for January 1956. Fr 
Rahner, in the course of his article, considered the meaning to 
be given to the definition of Catholic Action as “the participa- 
tion (or collaboration) of the laity in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy”, and concluded that a distinction must be made 
between two kinds of apostolate. The first, the apostolate of the 
hierarchy, he would call the official apostolic mission which is 
exercised by the “ministry” in the Church; the second is the 
apostolate which is proper to the layman and which comes into 
being “through Baptism (and Confirmation), by belonging to 
the Church and through the dynamism communicated in the 
infused habitus of supernatural charity”. These two aposto- 
lates, while having a common object and a common end, are 
in fact quite distinct. He then argues that there are certain 
forms of lay activity which are a prolongation of priestly work 
and so remove the layman from his “‘existential human situa- 
tion” that he ceases to be lay and his activity becomes part of 
the apostolate of the mission of the Hierarchy. These forms of 
activity are Catholic Action whilst other forms of apostolic 
work are called “‘the action of Catholics”. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that 


Catholic Action as such cannot be the organization of 
the apostolate of the laity as such. Catholic Action and the 
action of Catholics do not coincide. They do not coincide 
because what is called Catholic Action in the concrete 
cannot penetrate where the apostolate of the laity should be 
active, in the family, in the profession... . 

Catholic Action can educate and train people to live 
the Christian life in their temporal situation—where the 
apostolic and missionary task and responsibility is to be 
fulfilled. But it cannot take on the responsibility for that 
life. 


This distinction was further elaborated by the Belgian 
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Jesuit, Fr Baumgartner,! who differentiated between the apos- 
tolate properly so-called and “the apostolate of the Christian 
life’. They differ, he said, “in their immediate origin, in their 
content, in their dependance with regard to the Hierarchy and 
in the obligation that they impose on the faithful”. The former 
is most often exercised through Catholic Action or “in other 
organizations of apostolic activity approved by the Church”, 
although it may be exercised by individuals such as laymen 
who, behind the Iron Curtain, do their best to take the place 
of the clergy who are in prison. This form of the apostolate, 
evangelization, teaching, exhortation, approaches nearest to the 
priestly ministry and is always exercised officially. This certainly 
describes the position in some countries, notably Germany 
and Holland, where certain organizations of the laity are 
empowered to give to their members an official missto canonica. 
Fr Rahner seems inclined to say that the Legion of Mary 
should be included in this first type of apostolate. It is to be 
contrasted with the second form which is the apostolate of the 
duties of one’s state of life. Fr Baumgartner relies especially on 
a text of Pius XII where the Holy Father after saying that 
many people would see no more than the simple fulfilment of 
the duties of state in the mother who brings up her children in 
a Christian fashion, in the doctor who does not compromise 
the demands of Christian morality or in the politician who 
fights for a generous housing policy for the under-privileged, 
went on to emphasize that “We know, nevertheless, the power- 
ful and irreplaceable value for the good of souls of this simple 
fulfilment of the duties of state by millions and millions of the 
faithful who are both conscientious and exemplary.” 

The most telling example of this is action in the temporal 
order inspired by Christian principles, i.e. the Catholic who 
is active in his Trade Union, the employer in the Chamber of 
Commerce, the politician in his party. Here you have a part of 
the life of the layman which is “a specific element distinguishing 
it from the life of the priest or religious”. The layman has “a 
duty to commit himself to action in the temporal order, and to 
commit himself completely”. This is his proper vocation as a 
layman, and it is not given to him by the Hierarchy because 
1‘Formes diverses de l’apostolat des laics’ in Christus, January 1957. 
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“social and political responsibility arise first of all from the fact 
that one is a man and a citizen and not because one is a Chris- 
tian”. Fr Baumgartner does not say that such action in the 
temporal order is a form of apostolate “‘in the strict sense of the 
term’. Rather is it ‘“‘a witness of Christian life, and as such it 
is an authentic apostolate’’. If it conforms objectively to the 
natural law and to the demands of justice it is not foreign to 
the apostolate of the Church and even has a very close connex- 
ion with the coming of the kingdom of God. Perhaps the most 
important conclusion drawn is that this apostolate while not 
being completely independent of the Hierarchy still should have 
a real autonomy because “‘it does not collaborate in the work 
of the Hierarchy nor does it act in their name”. 

The position of Fr Rahner was criticized on theological 
grounds by Mgr Tiberghien.’ He pointed out that the distinc- 
tion between clergy and laity should not be made in terms of 
the sacramental and governing powers of the priesthood as 
though the apostolic mission were related to them. Instead, he 
made the suggestion that the apostolic mission comes from 
another power of the Hierarchy, that of pastoral responsibility, 
and in this the laity may be allowed to participate. When he 
does this, a bishop is not sharing with the laity the power of 
ruling; he is sharing with them the responsibility for some sector 
of society which is dechristianized, for which he is responsible 
before God, but in which they, the laity, alone are able to make 
their presence and influence felt. This formal act of the bishop 
constitutes their mandate, and without it the laity are not fitted 
to carry on an organized apostolate. But once they are given 
it, then their apostolate is at one and the same time authentic 
and lay. A further criticism, mainly of the Baumgartner theory, 
was made by the chaplains of the Catholic Action worker 
movements in France, and the burden of their criticism was 
that the theory did not accord with the facts.2 They emphasized 
that the members of the Catholic Action worker movements in 
France, or indeed of any form of specialized Catholic Action 
anywhere, described by Pius XI as “‘ipsa germana forma Actionis 
Catholicae’’, would not recognize this distinction as applying to 


1 Masses Ouvriéres, February 1957, pp. 41 ff. 
2 Ibid., March 1957, pp. 1-29. 
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their apostolate. They do not fit into the category of the apos- 
tolate “‘properly so-called” nor into that of the apostolate of 
“the Christian life’’ because they exercise both at the same time. 
Hence the dichotomy is denied by the facts. 

It was to this discussion that the Holy Father addressed 
himself in October 1957. He prefaced his remarks with two 
distinctions. The first was that “‘Christ gave to His Apostles a 
twofold power: first of all, the priestly power to consecrate . .. 
and secondly, that of teaching and ruling. . . . These powers of 
the Apostles passed to the Pope and the Bishops. By ordaining 
priests, they transmit to others, within set limits, the power to 
consecrate, whereas the power to teach and rule belongs properly 
to the Pope and Bishops.”” The second distinction flows from 
this, namely that there is a difference between “the Pope, the 
Bishops and priests on the one hand, and the mass of the laity 
on the other; then, within the body of the clergy, between those 
who possess in fullness the power to consecrate and to govern, 
and the rest of the clergy”. Pope Pius restricts his remarks to the 
power to teach, and says of it that it “is vested only in those 
who hold ecclesiastical authority”. They in their turn may 
entrust others, either priests or laity, with the responsibility of 
teaching, and hence of collaborating with them. “Priests, who 
act by reason of their priestly power (vi muneris sacerdotalis), and 
lay people too, may receive this mandate which, according to 
circumstances, may be the same for both. Nevertheless they are 
distinguished from one another by the fact that one is a priest 
and the other a layman, and in consequence, the apostolate of 
one is priestly and that of the other lay.” 

Fr Baumgartner had laid stress on the laity being associated 
with the “apostolate properly so-called” in order to supply for 
the shortage of clergy and had quoted in his support from an 
earlier discourse of Pius XII. This, and this alone, he indicated, 
could be considered collaboration in the hierarchical apostolate. 
The Holy Father dealt with this point in some detail. He 
allowed that the shortage of clergy was one of the reasons for the 
call to the laity, but went on to say that “even independently 
of the small number of priests, the relations between the Church 
and the world demand the presence of lay apostles. The conse- 
cratio mundi (consecration of the world) is in its essence the task 
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of laymen, of men who are intimately involved in economic 
and social life, who take part in government and in legislative 
assemblies”. He spoke with approval of “‘cells” of workers in 
factories and work-places and laid down the general principle: 
“the layman should be entrusted with tasks that he can accom- 
plish as well as or even better than the priest, and within the 
limits of his function or those indicated by the common good 
of the Church, he should act freely and exercise his own respon- 
sibility”. This is the apostolate of the laity in the strict sense 
and consists in “the assumption by the laity of tasks that flow 
from the mission entrusted by Christ to His Church”. But in 
this activity the laity are in no sense assimilated into the work of 
the Hierarchy: “this apostolate remains always the apostolate 
of the laity, and does not become a hierarchical apostolate, 
even when it is exercised by mandate of the Hierarchy”. On the 
other hand, the apostolate of prayer and of personal example 
is “an apostolate in the wider and less correct sense of the 
term”. 

In the same Address the Holy Father dealt with another 
matter, not a subject of controversy but what he described as 
“a regrettable uneasiness, rather widely spread”, and concerns 
the use of the term “‘Catholic Action”. In response to the 
appeals made by Pius XI a number of apostolic organizations 
came into existence which were called Catholic Action, while 
other pre-existing organizations took the title. There were other 
movements which were just as apostolic and just as official 
which did not have the Catholic Action label. Willy-nilly the 
idea grew up that these latter were second-class organizations, 
less important, less official, lacking a mandate. “The term,” 
the Holy Father says, “‘would seem to be reserved to certain 
determinate types of organized lay apostolate, and gives them, 
in the opinion of the public, a sort of monopoly. All organiza- 
tions that do not fit into the framework of Catholic Action so 
conceived, it is said, would appear less genuine, less important, 
and would seem to have less support from the Hierarchy and 
remain only on the border line of the essential apostolic effort 
of the laity.” They seem like poor relations without prestige 
and without appeal. Yet over the past ten years the Holy Father 
again and again has called for pluralism rather than monopoly 
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in the lay apostolate, and has stressed that Catholic Action is a 
species of the genus lay apostolate. 
The Popesuggests two reforms. The first concerns terminology, 


One should restore to the term “‘Catholic Action” its general 
sense and apply it solely to the network of lay apostolic move- 
ments organized and recognized as such, nationally or inter- 
nationally, either by the Bishops on the national level, or by the 
Holy See in the case of movements which aim at being inter. 
national, It should therefore suffice that each particular move- 
ment should be called by its name and characterized by its 
specific form and not by the common genus. 


He had already made it clear that the mandate, especially 
that of teaching, is not given to Catholic Action as a whole, but 
to its organized members in particular, according to the will 
and choice of the Hierarchy. “Individuals or groups may place 
themselves at the disposal of the Hierarchy and be allotted 
certain tasks for a fixed or an indeterminate period, for which 
they receive a mandate.” 

The principle is now clear: no particular movement may 
arrogate to itself the title ““Catholic Action” in an exclusive or 
superior sense. But there is still a great deal of further analysis 
and clarification to be done. The principle does not mean that 
the title may be given to any form of Catholic organization, for 
there are many which although they are apostolic cannot fit 
within the framework. Perhaps the most obvious example of 
this is the case of organizations which are completely pre- 
occupied with problems of the temporal order, whereas the task 
of Catholic Action is to incarnate the spiritual in the temporal.? 
In such organizations members have a much greater autonomy 
than in those where the Church is more directly implicated. In 
his Pastoral Letter for Lent 1958 on “Obedience and Liberty 
in the Church” Cardinal Feltin dealt with this question, show- 

1 Bishop Suenens has collected a number of texts to illustrate this point. Cf. his 
article ‘L’unité multiforme de l’Action catholique’, in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
January 1958, pp. 3-21. 

2 A recent example of this was the withdrawal of the mandate, by mutual 
agreement, from the Mouvement Populaire des Familles in France. Cf. my article 


“Forms of the Apostolate: The Evolution in France since 1945” in the Dublin 
Review, Summer 1957, pp. 20 ff. 
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ing how the autonomy of the temporal order can never be 
absolute. 


It is not the mission of the Church [he writes] to build 
civilizations. But in every civilization she must safeguard respect 
for certain values the neglect of which would prevent the 
advance of the Kingdom of God. She can, on certain occasions, 
counsel means which she considers, at a given moment of history, 
the only possible safeguard of these values. . . . The action of the 
Church is to enlighten and to protect the action of the layman 
who is committed to the temporal order. She does not supplant 
it in any way nor does she seek to suppress his proper initiative.? 


Nevertheless, it is not always easy to distinguish which organiza- 
tions should be included in the title and which not, and it is 
desirable that there should be some authoritative definition of 
the conditions required for an organization of the lay apostolate 
to be called Catholic Action. 


We know [writes Bishop Suenens] the precision with which 
the canonists fix the meaning of the title “religious congregation” 
and the steps that have to be taken to obtain the “‘decretum 
laudis’’. If Canon Law takes such care over the relatively small 
number of consecrated souls, surely the same care is needed for 
the proper organization of the vast numbers in the lay apostolate.” 


The most important thing is to find the common denominator 
in all authentic forms of Catholic Action. Once this is done it 
will still not involve any constraint on any particular bishop. 
He would be free to have or not to have any given movement 
in his diocese, just as he is free now to welcome or not in his 
diocese any particular religious congregation. 

The second reform suggested by the Holy Father, a reform 
of structure, flows from the first. ‘All groups would belong to 
Catholic Action and would keep their own name and their 
autonomy but would form, all together, a federal unit as 
Catholic Action.” This federal structure means that there should 
be unity without uniformity. No question of principle is directly 


1 Semaine Religieuse de Paris, 1 February 1958, pp. 149-51. 
® Loc. cit., p. 17. 
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involved here, but rather it is a matter of pastoral practice, to 
find the most efficacious way of organizing and defining the 
various tasks of the lay apostolate, by grouping and co-ordina- 
ting existing movements. Naturally this is easier said than done, 
and there are a number of problems which arise from the very 
diversity of apostolic efforts among the laity. One writer has 
suggested that if the idea is to have a federation of all apostolic 
groups which would range from the Third Orders to the 
(Christian) Trade Unions, then the most fitting name for this 
vast unity would be not Catholic Action but Apostolic Action! 


He points out quite rightly that “when all the different groups " 
have a common end, the apostolate, the only way of distin- ‘ 
guishing between them is by their internal structure and their A 
specific means for attaining that end, and their name should 1a] 
express this limited reality”. a 

The last word has by no means been said on these questions, oe 
and in fact the Holy Father himself invited the participants at a 
the Congress to give them further thought: “The eventual for 
fulfilment of such a plan [reform of terminology and of struc- ‘ 
ture] naturally requires attentive and prolonged thought. Your ab 


Congress may be a favourable occasion for discussing and 
examining this problem as well as other similar problems.” In 
the event the Congress responded to the Holy Father’s invita- 
tion and at the end of the Congress the following resolution was 
adopted: 






The Congress 
having heard the report of the Special Commission 
which it appointed to give the most complete and respectful 
attention to the Address of the Holy Father, 
and especially to the possibility given by His Holiness in 
such a fatherly way to examine and discuss the question 
that he raised, of a reform of terminology and, as a corollary, 
of the structure of the organizations called Catholic Action, 
invites national and international organizations to under- 
take an active and urgent study of this problem, in loyal 
collaboration with the competent ecclesiastical authorities, 
and expresses the wish that the Permanent Committee of 
1M. J. Gerlaud, o.P., in Masses Ouvriéres, February 1958, pp. 51-8. 
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International Congresses of the Lay Apostolate and the 
Conference ofthe O.1.C., continuing their fraternal collabora- 
tion, will act as a centre for collecting information about the 
position of this problem in different countries, for circulating 
the studies that are made and for facilitating an exchange 
of ideas on the best method of pursuing them. 

Joun Firzstmons 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF SCOUTS! 


T THE 12th International Catholic Scouters Conference 
held at Fatima in June 1957 the aims and objects of Catho- 
lics in Scouting were discussed. During the Conference questions 
arose about the methods used in the different countries for the 
religious training of boys in the Movement. After the return 
from Fatima much thought was given to the choice of subject 
for this present Conference, and it was considered that the 
methods used in religious training of Scouts might prove a suit- 
able subject for an international gathering of chaplains. 

All agree in principle that the aim and purpose of Catholics 
in Scouting is to use Scouting to help train boys in the Catholic 
way of life. Our Holy Father has told us that “Scouting is well 
suited to a boy’s nature and its methods form a sound natural 
basis on which to build up and develop the life of grace”. 

This natural basis is used to integrate Catholic religious 
teaching into Scouting. Baden-Powell meant this to be. In his 
mind Scouting was the foundation on which could be built up 
the religion desired by the parents and that it was, as he put it, 
“a handle to the clergy and to the parents for the instruction 
of the boy”. These natural foundations and natural training 
methods developed by Baden-Powell are used as a basis to put 
over duty to God to the Scouts. In this way we help the parents, 
the schools and Holy Mother Church in the all-important work 
of developing the physical, social and spiritual welfare of the 
Scouts. Scouting can be a natural handmaid to religious train- 
ing. 


1 A talk given to the Chaplains’ Conference at the Scout Jubilee Jamboree. 
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In using Scouting to help in the religious training of the boy 
we must guard against certain extremes. The first excess comes 
from over-emphasizing the natural side of Scouting which is 
visible, attractive and tangible. The boy can be swept away by 
camping, woodcraft and a sense of adventure, with the religious 
side of Scouting taking only second place in his mind. The other 
extreme, frequently found among priests, is an over-emphasi- 
zing of the religious side of Scouting, by turning Scouting with 
all its natural goodness and its power to hold the boy into a 
catechism class or a servers’ guild or a choir dressed up in Scout 
uniform, with little or no natural Scout training. 
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The third danger is to try to make the Scout Movement C 
something which it is not in itself, that is to try and turn it into § year 
a “Catholic Actionist” Movement. Certainly we in England § relig 
see in Scouting, especially within the Cub to Senior Scout age § Catl 
group, a means of building up the boy’s character and a devel- § our: 
opment in his mental and spiritual outlook which will in the § prie 
future make him capable, ready and willing to play his full part § cow 
in Catholic affairs as a leader in adult life. The boys’ apostolate § we: 
in the Scout Movement is one of good example to his com- § tian 
panions through the practice of his faith. This natural training of 
Scouting—the harnessing of the gang spirit in the patrol system, J wa 
the discipline of the Court of Honour, the trust and loyalty that § aro 
the Scout Troop inspires, the games, proficiency badges, observa- prc 
tion and the natural Scout laws: all can be used to help to. 
strengthen the boys’ religious belief as a Catholic. How far the Co 
boy needs, and how much formal religious teaching is necessary, Ca 
will depend on the circumstances prevailing in different coun- Cz 
tries, but in each a balance of training must be struck which Tl 
will effectively help the natural and supernatural development C: 
of the boy. 

In England there is not a separate Catholic Association like hi 
the Scout de France or the Pathfinder St Georg. Roman Catholic G 
sponsored groups exist within the framework of the Boy Scouts 
Association. These Groups are sponsored by Catholic authori- g 
ties for Catholic boys and are on the same footing as all other re- t 
ligious denominational groups within the Boy Scouts Association. \ 

The technical side of Scouting is in the hands of the Boy ( 

( 





Scouts Association and the nomination of the Scouters and the 
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spiritual training of the boys is in the hands of the Sponsoring 
Authority. We accept a policy which officially safeguards the 
religious beliefs and practices of all religious denominations and, 
while the Boy Scouts Association is itself strictly neutral, it gives 
every encouragement to the different denominations to look 
after the religious welfare and training of its members. Catho- 
lics have also a spiritual advisory body, the Catholic Scout Ad- 
visory Council, which is a channel of communication between 
Catholics and Imperial Headquarters and keeps in touch with 
them with regard to policy and the strengthening of Catholics 
within the Movement in England. 

Catholics are about ten per cent of the population and each 
year we are accepted more and more as the largest practising 
religious denomination in the country. We have a growing 
Catholic population, not enough Catholic Schools to give all 
our young people a full Catholic education and barely enough 
priests to attend to their spiritual needs. Family life in the 
country is being contaminated by materialistic tendencies, and 
we are living among people who, while calling themselves Chris- 
tian, give only lip service to any form of organized religion. 

To counteract this position Scouting must help the boy to- 
wards a basic practical knowledge of his faith and build up 
around him a Catholic atmosphere and attitude towards the 
problems he will face in this country. 

To make this possible, in 1950 the Catholic Scout Advisory 
Council approached Imperial Headquarters and a special 
Catholic Training Scheme, the Ki-Ro Scheme, and a special 
Catholic Badge, the Ki-Ro Badge, were put before them. 
This scheme and this badge were approved by I.H.Q. for the 
Catholic members of Catholic Sponsored Groups. 

The scheme was drawn up to help the Scouter by giving 
him a tangible and practical method of putting over duty to 
God to his Catholic boys. 

It was found from experience that unless the Scouter was 
given such a method there was a tendency for the first part of 
the Scout Promise to be dealt with in a cursory manner. There 
were many reasons for this: (a) the lack of ability on the part 
of the Scouter ; (4) a timidity on the part of the Scouter to work 
out such a programme of religious training which would not be 
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in the eyes of the boys “preaching” or a “catechism class” ; and 
(c) the tendency among Scouters to think that the Duty to God 
part of Scouting was the exclusive province of the chaplain. 
The scheme helps the boy by giving him a practical and 
progressive series of religious tests suited to his age and ability, 




































A badge system parallel to the ordinary Scout system encour- 
ages him to pass these tests. know 
He is given a Green Ki-Ro Badge when he is invested as a § set UI 
member of the Movement in a Roman Catholic Group as a § ow? 
Cub or a Scout; all the other different grades of Ki-Ro Badge § 4 sic’ 
must be won by his own positive effort. of pr 
The Cub must be a first star Cub before he passes his Cub § Litu 
Ki-Ro test and be awarded the Gold Ki-Ro Badge. The Scout 1 
must have passed his Tenderfoot before he receives his White § u24 
Ki-Ro, his second class before he receives his Blue Ki-Ro Badge 
and his first class before he receives his Red Ki-Ro Badge. in b 
The Cub to win his own Gold Ki-Ro Badge must know cer- § the 
tain common prayers: for example, the Our Father, Hail Mary, § 1¢¢ 
Glory be to the Father, Credo, Confiteor, etc.; be able to ex- § an 
plain, according to his age and ability, why he goes to Mass, § Ps 
why he receives Holy Communion, how to prepare and to make § sel 
his Confession ; be able to run a conducted tour of his church; § Th 
be able to tell the story of the Life of Our Lord up to the time § > 
when He was twelve years of age, to take an active part insome § PU 
instance of the Rosary or a scene in the life of the Saints; and § i" 
be able to make a model altar with its essential fittings, or make 
a model crib. fir 
The Scout to win his White Tenderfoot Ki-Ro Badge must ve 
know the Ten Commandments and six Precepts of the Church Ww 
and be able to explain them in his own words. He must be able ki 
to say certain ordinary prayers, know the correct method of W 
making the Sign of the Cross and a Genuflection, and the proper q 
way of entering and leaving church, and assisting at Holy Mass. 
To win his Blue Second-class Ki-Ro Badge he must know e 
the seven Sacraments and be able to explain them in his own i 






words. In particular he must know the correct method of going 
to Confession, know what is meant by avoiding sin, be able to 
explain the effects of frequent reception of Holy Communion 
(all this is affecting his spiritual health), know the Spiritual and 
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Corporal Works of Mercy. These he links up with his good turn. 
He must be able to identify the vestments and articles used for 
Holy Mass and be able to put into practice the basic points of 
spiritual first-aid, how to baptize in an emergency, how to assist 
a person to make an Act of Perfect Contrition. 

To win his Red First-class Ki-Ro Badge he must be able to 
know and explain the principal parts of the Mass, be able to 
set up a temporary altar ready for Mass, be able to serve Mass, 
own and know how to use a Sunday Missal, be able to prepare 
a sick room for a priest’s visit and present to the Scouter a set 
of personal drawings of six symbols used in Church Art or 
Liturgy, explaining their meaning and significance. 

The Scouter wears a Green Ki-Ro Badge but does not 
undergo any test. 

The Scouter is responsible for seeing that the scheme works 
in his Group and arranges for the passing of the Tests. He and 
the chaplain work out what formal doctrinal instructions are 
necessary. This formal teaching is kept down toa bare minimum 
and the actual training given to the boys in preparation for the 
passing of the tests is done by using Scout methods, games, ob- 
servation, sketches, models, patrol competitions and the like. 
These methods drive home the point of doctrine and help the 
boy himself to find out the meaning behind the Ki-Ro tests and 
put into his own words or on paper or on models the religious 
knowledge he already possesses. 

For example, to help them with their material and spiritual 
first-aid the following game has been played. One of the Scouters 
volunteered to be the injured person and the following message 
was handed to the Patrol Leader: “Your Scouter has been 
knocked down on the main London Road, is semi-conscious 
with head injuries and a broken leg; it is estimated that he has 
twenty minutes to live. Action please but first stop and think.” 

Or, each Patrol in Camp is given twenty minutes and at the 
end of that time they have to demonstrate for the rest of the 
Troop the effects of the frequent reception of Holy Communion 
on the soul. They may use whatever methods they like. 

Another way is to present the boys with pipe-cleaners and 
matches and ask them to portray by a model the meaning 
behind some of the ordinary prayers. 
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Or, a group of pictures are collected and used as a Kims 
game, each of the twenty-four pictures to be linked up with one 
or other of the six Commandments of the Church. 

Another game is that the patrol is given half an hour in 
which to search and bring back eight different objects, each two 


























of which are to be linked up with one or other of the main parts os 
of the Mass. 1 
Another method is to ask them to bring back to the next § i. o| 
Group Meeting, by finding out for themselves, five different in- J mor 
stances when our Lord spoke of obedience, or examples of our J ent: 
Lord showing kindness to people. Gro 
By this method the Scouter or the chaplain only co-ordi- not 
nate the information which is given to them by the Scouts, § put 
correct mistakes and drive home the various points which arise. J ihe 
The Scouts themselves do most of the work. Sec 
When these methods are examined it is seen that they are ox; 
based on B.-P.’s Scouting methods of training. All we have done § of. 
is to direct these methods towards religious teaching instead of J yo; 
natural Scout tests. da 
The scheme has been going for about six years and we have 
deliberately gone very slowly. Through the Catholic Scout Ad- Sc 
visory Council we have issued a Ki-Ro Handbook to help the ot! 





timid Scouter and to safeguard the traditional omissions of the 
Scouter. It is not a compulsory scheme, but most of the Scouters 
who have tried the scheme have sent in glowing reports. 

One conclusion can certainly be drawn. Time and time 













again we are told that religious teaching given in schools and : 
in church suddenly becomes alive and real when the Ki-Ro in 
method is used. As a result of this the boy is learning and con- is 
solidating his religious knowledge in his recreational time away R 
from church and school and thus religion is entering in a natural I 
way into his recreational life. 

Another way we help the practical religious training of the j 





boy through Scouting is to build up a Catholic atmosphere and 
Catholic customs within the individual Catholic Group. This 
is particularly necessary in a non-Catholic country where our 
groups are numerically small and are scattered among many 
non-Catholic and open groups in a Scout county. 

Catholic groups hold joint Catholic St George’s Day Parade 
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on a diocesan or county basis and they invite our bishops to 
take the place of honour on the Saluting Base. In some parts of 
the country there are special Church Parades for the Feast of 
Christ the King. A Diocesan or County Training Course is run 
for Scouters to help them to put over the Ki-Ro Scheme to the 
boys. 

"Within the Groups themselves the custom of saying prayers 
is obvious—but many of the boys do not in fact say personal 
morning and evening prayers at home, often due to lack of par- 
ental interest—and this good habit is encouraged within the 
Groups by the Group prayers. The same formula of prayers is 
not encouraged for each meeting; basic prayers are the same 
but there is always a variety of other prayers—for their families, 
their friends, the sick and the dying, for Scouts or handicapped 
Scouts, for those who have not got the gift of faith, for success in 
examinations, for the Queen, the Holy Father and the welfare 
of the Church. The result is that a habit is formed of praying 
not just for themselves but for other people in the world and the 
daily habit of personal prayer is encouraged. 

Monthly Church Parades with encouragement from the 
Scouter to go to Confession and to Holy Communion form an- 
other custom on a Group basis. This monthly exercise is to help 
the boy to overcome the danger of just going to Confession and 
Holy Communion because teacher told him to do so at school. 

It is suggested that special altars or shrines be erected in 
honour of our Lady in October and in May—to bring the 
Mother of God very vividly before the mind of the boy. When 
in camp there is a Camp Shrine in her honour and the Angelus 
isrung each day. Some Groups, as a patrol activity, have a large 
Rosary made out of chestnuts as a frame for their statue of our 
Lady in their den during the month of October. 

Others model their own Crucifixes and the best one each 
year is given the place of honour in the den at Passiontide. 

The boys are encouraged to give a Scout Salute to the Cruci- 
fix on entering the Group Room and, as the last action before 
leaving at the end of the meeting, to raise their hearts and minds 
to their Heavenly Leader as a practical demonstration of their 
loyalty to God. 


The Investiture Service is based on P.O.R. and in the new 
Vol. xium 2M 
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Scout Prayer Book, which has just been published, this service 
is put into a Catholic background and, if possible, the Investi- 
ture should take place in church or at least the boy should 
make a short vigil and try to go to Holy Communion on the 
morning of his Investiture. 

Another way of helping the boy is through the Scout Pro- 
ficiency Badges which are issued through I1.H.Q. These are the 
normal Scout Badges open to all members of the Movement, and 
when Catholics apply to pass these badges the boys are urged to 
give their tests a Catholic flavour ; for example, in the Bookman 
Badge in which “the boy has to choose twelve books’”’, some 
lives of the Saints can be among the twelve books chosen, and 
in the Guide Badge in which “the boy must show intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the locality around his headquarters or 
home”, he should know different Catholic churches and 
schools and times of Masses in his locality. 

The Missioner Badge can be linked with Spiritual First-aid 
and the Artists Badge, “knowing the Old Masters’’; such sub- 
jects as The Annunciation or The Nativity are suggested. By 
this method religious thought and culture is brought before the 
boy through the normal Scout training. 

Another method is that the chaplains give short talks at 
camp fires or in the Scout den on the Law and the Promise, 
showing the boy how this Scout Law and Promise can help him 
to fulfil the Commandments of God and his Church, how his 
daily good turn can be a worthwhile spiritual or corporal work 
of mercy and how the natural virtues of Scouting can and in- 
deed must be used for the honour and glory of God. 

Many of these suggestions may seem elementary to the 
chaplains from the Catholic countries of Europe, but to us in 
this Protestant country they are basic, practical and helpful to 
the boy. 

In 1950 our Holy Father said about Scouting: “Experience 
has shown the character-forming power of Scouting and the 
principles which it sets forth of honour, uprightness, a chival- 
rous spirit, a generous readiness to help one’s neighbour are 
well suited to a boy’s nature and form a sound natural basis on 
which to build up and develop the life of grace.” 

On this character-forming power and this natural basis of 
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Scouting we are trying through the Ki-Ro Scheme here in Eng- 
land to develop the Catholic atmosphere of our groups and by 
integrating religious doctrine, through Scouting methods, help 
our boys in fulfilling their duty to God. 

Patrick W. CorRRIGAN 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DONATIONS FROM PAROCHIAL FUNDS 


How far is a parish priest free to make charitable donations 
from parish funds? (P. P.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1535: ‘“‘Praelati et rectores de bonis mobilibus suarum 
ecclesiarum donationes, praeterquam parvas et modicas secun- 
dum legitimam loci consuetudinem, facere ne praesumant, nisi 
iusta interveniente causa remunerationis aut pietatis aut chris- 
tianae caritatis; secus donatio a successoribus revocari poterit.” 

Parishes and other ecclesiastical moral persons are not 
exempt from the divine law of charity which binds physical 
persons. On the other hand, property cannot justly be given 
away in charity except by the owner. Now, the ownership of 
parish funds is vested in the moral person of the parish, not in 
the priest who is charged with its administration. A parish priest 
is therefore not free to make charitable donations from paro- 
chial resources, except in so far as the Holy See, acting in virtue 
of its altum dominium over all ecclesiastical property, authorizes 
him to do so.? As we have seen, the Holy See has indicated the 
limits of its general permission in canon 1535, the terms of 
which are wide enough to meet the legitimate demands of 
charity and forestall any charge that churches do not practise 

1 Canon 1477, §2: “Dominium bonorum, sub suprema auctoritate Sedis Apos- 


tolicae, ad eam pertinet moralem personam, quae eadem bona legitime acquisi- 
verit,”” 
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what, their rectors preach. These limits are strictly binding, 
Any donation which exceeds them, without special permission, 


is subject to rescission, at least in respect of the excess. Indeed, = 
it would seem that the excess is invalidly donated, because, by ‘a 
canon 1527, §2, “administrators invalidly perform acts which § . “ 
exceed the limits and measure of ordinary administration”. oo 
In the first place, the matter which can be donated is ex- § ° 
pressly limited to “movable goods”. Since this term must be b 
interpreted in its juridical context, it must be taken to exclude a 
from donation not only physically immovable property such a 
as land and buildings, but also “precious” objects? and stably oo 
invested money which have become part of the inalienable a 
patrimony of the parish or church, and probably any sum of ‘4 
money which has been earmarked for the purchase or repair of = 
immovable property (e.g. a school-building or church-building a 
fund), at least if this destination has been approved by the local . ; 
Ordinary.” In practice, therefore, the property which can be pit 
donated under the terms of canon 1535 is limited to such things - 
as natural fruits and expendable money which the adminis- y | 
trator is free to devote to current needs and obligations.? If this 2 
is what our questioner means by “parish funds”, they come 8 
within the scope of the general permission granted in the canon. th 
Provided that what is donated fulfils this condition, no ti 
restriction at all is placed on “‘small and modest” gifts made in d 


accordance with legitimate local custom. So, for example, a 
parish priest needs no special reason other than ordinary 
liberality to give half-crowns from the parish till to doubtfully 
deserving beggars who call at his presbytery door. If, however, 
he wishes notably to exceed the modest limits of customary 
largess, he must be able to invoke one or other of the three 


1 As defined in canon 1497, §2. Cf. Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, IV (2), n. 845. 

2 Cf. Vromant, De Bonis Ecclesiae Temporalibus, n. 36. It is to be noted that 
parochial furnishings, even when not canonically “‘precious”, are normally part 
of the fixed capital assets of the parish and therefore inalienable without special 
leave. It is not counted an alienation to sell or exchange them with a view to their 
replacement, but it does count as an alienation to give them away, unless their 
value is negligible. 

3 Coronata (Inst. Iuris Canonici, II, n. 1073) mentions Reiffenstuel as allowing 
the donation of immovable property in certain circumstances. According, however, 
to our reading of the passage in question (Jus Canonicum Universum, Tom. III, tit. 
xxiv, n. 44), Reiffenstuel presupposed the observance of the formalities required 
for an alienation. With this proviso, a donation of immovable property could be 
valid and lawful today. 
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special reasons stipulated in the canon. Regatillo suggests that 
this threefold list is not exhaustive, because the parallel canon 
537, which regulates gifts made by Religious, uses the more 
elastic phrase: “ratione eleemosynae vel alia iusta de causa”’. 
He may be right in theory, but we find it difficult to imagine a 
just cause for largess which cannot in practice be reduced to one 
of the three stipulated reasons. 

The first reason is remuneration, which includes gratitude 
to benefactors of the parish (e.g. a spree or outing provided out 
of parish money for church-workers). Recompenses of this kind 
are donations only in the loose sense, since they lack the ele- 
ment of pure gratuity. On the other hand, they must not be 
notably disproportionate to the merits or services of the reci- 
pients; otherwise, they will be unlawful at least in respect of the 
excess. The second reason is pietas, i.e. that virtue which requires 
the practical recognition of special bonds of relationship. It 
covers patriotism and could therefore justify a more than modest 
contribution to a deserving national cause. The third reason is 
christian charity to the needy. On this Reiffenstuel rightly 
remarks: “Hae donationes non tam ex liberalitate, quam obli- 
gatione, et quidem gravissima, fiunt.’’? 

Naz interprets, or rather misreads, the canon as meaning 
that even when a donation is justified by a motive of remunera- 
tion, piety or christian charity, rectors “ne peuvent disposer que 
de petites choses et de peu de valeur”.® There would seem to be 
no justification for this interpretation. The wording of the canon 
clearly indicates that the “small and modest” limit, which it 
requires to be observed when there is no special reason for 
unusual liberality, can be exceeded when such a reason inter- 
venes, and it implicitly permits the excess to be as great as the 
reason demands and the free resources of the church in question 
allow. Hence, we prefer the conclusion of Vermeersch-Creusen: 
“inde colligi potest non esse parce agendum, quando communes 
sunt angustiae’’.* 

No donation which falls within the terms of the canon is, in 
our opinion, subject to the formalities required for an aliena- 


1 Inst. Turis Canonici, II, n. 319. 

2 Jus Canonicum Universum, Tom. ITI, tit. xxiv, n. 45. 
3 Dictionnaire de droit canonique, t. IV, col. 1423. 

4 Epitome Iuris Canonici, 11 (ed. 7), n. 857. 
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tion of church property. Not all authors are clear on this point 
and some may seem to imply the contrary. But we agree with 
Goyeneche who, in commenting on the analogous canon 537, 
affecting Religious, observes: “‘largitiones proprio iure regun- 
tur, non iure alienationum”’.! The reason is that the terms of 
canon 1535 exclude from their purview all property which is 
subject to the law concerning alienation and limit a rector’s 
power of donation to such money and goods as he has at his 
free disposal. Hence, the formalities are only required for a 
donation which falls outside the scope of the canon in respect 
of the thing donated. On the other hand, we consider that even 
donations of alienable parish money or goods must comply 
with the rule of canon 1527, §2, and therefore that, if the amount 
to be donated is notably more generous than canon 1535 
allows, or exceeds the limit which the local Ordinary has reason- 
ably set upon ordinary expenditure, his written leave must be 
sought. 

Finally, it should hardly be necessary to add that when a 
parish priest makes over to some other institution or cause 
money or goods contributed for that purpose, he is not making 
a donation from parish funds, even if he does it through a 


cheque drawn on the parish account; he is merely fulfilling a 
trust with money that never belonged to the parish. 


ABLUTIONS WHEN BINATING 


Is it still lawful, under Sacram Communionem, for the celebrant 
at Mass to take the ablutions in water only, when he is to cele- 
brate again that day? (C.) 


REPLY 


Sacram Communionem, n. 2: ‘“Tempus ieiunii eucharistici ser- 
vandi a sacerdotibus ante Missam . . ., horis sive antemeridianis 
sive postmeridianis, limitatur ad tres horas quoad cibum 
solidum et potum alcoholicum. .. .” 


1 Quaestiones Canonicae de Iure Religiosorum, 1, p. 262. 
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Christus Dominus, Norm IV: “Qui autem bis vel ter Missam 
celebrant, ablutiones sumere possunt, quae tamen, in hoc casu, 
non vino, sed aqua tantum fieri debent.” 

Holy Office Instruction, 6 January 1953, n. 7: “.... Qui 
tamen die Nativitatis Domini vel in Commemoratione omnium 
fidelium defunctorum tres Missas sine intermissione celebrat, 
quod ad ablutiones attinet, rubricas observare tenetur. 

n. 8. Si vero sacerdos, qui bis vel ter Missam celebrare 
debet, per inadvertentiam vinum quoque in ablutione sumat, 
non vetatur quominus secundam et tertiam Missam celebret.” 

The brief answer is that it is still lawful for a priest saying 
more than one Mass to take the ablutions in water only, if the 
next Mass is to follow after an interval of less than three hours. 
A general exposition of the law as it now stands will make this 
clear, and may forestall supplementary questions. 

It is more or less obvious on juridical grounds, and has been 
made morally certain by private replies of the Holy See, that 
the discipline of Christus Dominus remains in force, except to the 
extent in which it has been modified or extended by Sacram 
Communionem. It has been modified in one important respect 
which affects the present issue. It excluded wine from the ablu- 
tions which it allowed to be taken by a priest who was to cele- 
brate again after an interval, because, under its terms, wine 
broke the fast at any time, except the mealtime of a day on 
which he was to say an evening Mass. The new law allows wine 
to be taken at any time up to within three hours of beginning a 
Mass, and therefore at the ablutions of an earlier Mass prior to 
that time limit. Since there is no longer any obstacle to the 
observance of the normal rubric at such a Mass, it must be 
observed. The present position can therefore be summarized in 
the following points. 

(1) If at least three hours will intervene between the ablu- 
tions of an earlier Mass and the one that is to follow, the priest 
not only may, but must, take the ablutions in wine and water, as 
the rubric prescribes.? This is the conclusion drawn, for the 
1§.R.C., 21 May and 21 June 1957; THe Crercy Review, February 1957, 
? Dealing with this point in an earlier reply (THE CLercy Review, February 


1958, p. 106), we inadvertently wrote “within three hours”, when we meant to 
write “not less than three hours later”. 
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reason given above, by Cardinal Ottaviani, Pro-Secretary of 
the Holy Office, in a private article which he wrote for Studi 
Cattolict on the new fasting discipline;! and, on intrinsic grounds 
as well as his extrinsic authority, we consider it to be morally 
certain.* (2) If there is to be an interval between the Masses of 
less than three hours, the ablutions of the earlier Mass can 
(“‘possunt”) be taken in water only, as Christus Dominus allows; 
otherwise, they must be omitted altogether, as under the rubric 
previously obtaining. (3) If, as may happen on Christmas Day 
or All Souls, there is to be no interval between the Masses, no 
ablutions are to be taken until the last Mass. (4) If, in case (2) 
or (3), the priest should inadvertently take wine at the ablutions 
of an earlier Mass, he may say another Mass within three hours, 
if his duty requires him to do so, because the concession made 
on this point by the Holy Office Instruction attached to 
Christus Dominus has not been revoked. Otherwise he must 
wait three hours before celebrating again. 


THe CHuRCH AND GAMBLING BY CLERICS 


The article on “Betting and Gambling”’, in the new Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church, says: ““There is no explicit 
Church law proscribing gambling, except that in the R.C. 
Church it is forbidden to the clergy.” Is the Jatter part of this 
statement correct? (D. G. M.) 


REPLY 


Canon 138: “Clerici ab iis omnibus quae statum suum 
dedecent, prorsus abstineant: indecoras artes ne exerceant; 
aleatoriis ludis, pecunia exposita, ne vacent. .. .” 

In general, this recently published and extremely useful 
dictionary is remarkably objective and accurate in its sum- 
maries of Catholic doctrine and practice, and the contributor of 


1 Reprinted in L’Osservatore Romano, 4. August 1957. 


2 It is supported by Hiirth, in Periodica, XLVI, 15 June 1957, p. 226; and by 
Palazzini, in Apollinaris, XXX, f. I-II, p. 12. 


3 Cf. Conway, in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, October 1957, p. 270. 
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the note in question might reasonably claim that his passing 
reference to the Catholic law on clerical gambling is, in these 
respects, no exception, inasmuch as it merely paraphrases the 
express prohibition of canon 138. But brevity is seldom com- 
patible with complete accuracy in the statement of a positive 
law; which may explain why some of the canonical answers 
given in these columns are so inordinately wordy. Every text of 
the law has a background of principle and tradition, without 
which it cannot be accurately understood or expounded. The 
“proper meaning of the words in their text and context”, which 
canon 18 gives as the primary criterion of doctrinal interpreta- 
tion, is not necessarily the immediately evident meaning. Words 
used in law often have a juridical meaning, and the presump- 
tion is that they are used in that sense, unless the contrary is 
made clear. 

In the present instance, the words “‘aleatoriis ludis, pecunia 
exposita, ne vacent” have, as it happens, a juridical meaning 
which they derive from two general norms of the law. The first, 
expressed in canon 6, 2°, is that canons of the Code which in- 
tegrally reproduce pre-Code law are to be estimated by the 
authority of the pre-Code law, and therefore according to the 
received interpretations of approved authors. The second, con- 
tained in canon 19, is that laws which restrict the free exercise 
of rights (i.e. rights which, but for the positive law, one would 
naturally enjoy) are to be interpreted in their narrower, rather 
than in their wider, sense. Now, the relevant passage of canon 
138 integrally reproduces (apart from the omission of the penal 
sanctions) the pre-Code prohibition of clerical gambling which 
developed in the early conciliar legislation of the Church, 
became universal law in the Decretals of Gregory IX,! and was 
confirmed by the Council of Trent.? Since the Church has never 
taught that gambling is intrinsically evil, and the decretal text 
used the expression “‘aleas amare”, which one may paraphrase 
as a “fondness for gambling’, it is not surprising to find that 
pre-Code commentators interpreted the prohibition of the 
positive law as applying only to habitual indulgence in gaming or 
betting for considerable stakes. It follows, therefore, from the two 


le. 1, X, ne clerici vel monachi secularibus negotiis se immisceant, III, 50. 
2 Canones et Decreta S. Conc. Trid., sess. XXII, de ref., c. 1. 
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above-mentioned principles, that canon 138 must be similarly 
understood, and it has been generally interpreted thus by post- 
Code commentators.! The contributor of the note in the Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church may, of course, have meant his 
summary reference to be taken in this traditional sense. 

L. L. McR. 
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THE CONSENT-FORM FOR HosPITAL OPERATIONS has | 

afe 

Catholics in hospitals for treatment or surgery are often aie 

subject to procedures that are morally wrong. They have little J the 

to protect them, since they usually sign a consent-form allow- § ynd 

ing the surgeon to do what he thinks right. If there were a Code 

of Hospital Ethics similar to that issued by the Catholic fact 

Hospital Association of America, they could sign a consent- ope 

form providing that nothing shall be done contrary to that a C 

Code. Is there such a Code in this country? What other prac- not 

tical safeguards can be suggested? (M. B. I.) bla 

to 

an 

REPLY op 

ot 

The consent-forms which patients are asked to sign vary T 
from hospital to hospital. The main thought of the hospitals in 

getting such a form signed is to have legal security for them- H 


selves and their staff, since an operation performed without the 
patient’s consent would leave them open to an action for 
assault. The number of cases brought against hospitals and 
surgeons by patients or their relatives shows us that this pre- 
occupation of the hospitals for their legal safety is necessary and 
reasonable. They are not seeking a blanket protection for a 
variety of immoral procedures. But it is true that, generally 
speaking, the form signed does not give protection against such 
procedures. The form is usually quite curt and is signed on 
admission, often at the request of junior personnel who may 
not even be medical. 

Another reason for obtaining some kind of general consent 


1 Cf. Toe CLercy Review, September 1957, p. 557- 
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ularly Fito such surgical intervention as may be necessary is that the 
Post: § surgeon does not know what pathological condition he may 
Dafor d B find in the course of the operation. It may be quite different 
nt his ff fom the main scope of his activity and presumably the patient 






will be under an anaesthetic when the surgeon discovers this 































that the running of the hospital is in accordance with sane 
morality. But those who administer the hospital (some religious 
body generally), as well as the board of governors and the com- 
mittees have their responsibilities also. A hospital does not 
become automatically exempt from criticism through its adop- 
tion of the appellation “‘Catholic”. 

As to practical safeguards in general, the main one would 


. additional emergency that must be dealt with at once. 
The form consenting to the main operation may, of course, 
specify the operation, or say that the nature of the operation 
” has been explained to the patient, but the hospital will have to 
safeguard itself and its staff against legal consequences arising 
ften from treatment of some unexpected emergency which arises in 
ittle BF the course of the main operation. This, as has been said, is very 
ny understandable. 
ode Whatever the wording of the consent-form, it is in actual 
olic fact very rare for the patient not to know the real import of the 
- operation that is going to be performed. But it can happen that 
hat a Catholic patient, on being told that some operation should 
~ not have been performed, since it is immoral, will throw the 
blame on the hospital in order to justify his or her own conduct 
to a priest. It is doubtless true that doctors (G.P.s and consult- 
ants) sometimes bully patients into consenting to immoral 
operations. There does not seem to be any remedy for that, 
other than the moral stamina of the individual Catholic patient. 
7 There is no other way to meet bullying in any sphere of life. 
” There is no Code such as apparently exists in America. 
” However it may work in the States, it scarcely seems possible 
” that a Code of this kind could be in any way effective in this 
: country outside of Catholic hospitals. Even in the case of these 
d latter, the majority of the medical and surgical staff, as well as 
rf the consultants, are often non-Catholic. As to Catholic hospitals 
! established as such, it is no doubt part of the pastoral duty of 
, the local Ordinary to see that effective steps are taken to ensure 
4 
) 
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seem to be that Catholics (who will eventually be patients) 
should be properly instructed. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out (or is it?) that Catholic doctors, nurses, administrative staff, 
etc., should also have a good and accurate knowledge of the 
teaching of the Church. The priest who is chaplain to the 
hospital can do a great deal in this sphere, mainly by dealing 
with the individual patient; and there are other priests who will 
see the patients and have to advise them before they go to 
hospital. 

The overwhelming majority of doctors and surgeons are 
decent people who respect our convictions (though they do not 
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always know precisely what we hold) and are anxious not to do os 
violence to anyone’s conscience. It will normally be found that de p 
they are very reasonable and easy to deal with, if one § cran 
approaches them with tact and politeness. ] 
A. Bonnar, O.F.M. du ¢ 
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ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION OF THE INCURABLE a 
PAPAL ALLOCUTION a 





ADSTANTIBUS MULTIS HONORABILIBUS VIRIS AC PRAECLARIS MEDICIS 
ET STUDIOSIS, QUORUM PLERIQUE NOSOCOMIIS PRAESUNT VEL IN 
MAGNIS LYCEIS DOCENT, QUI ROMAM CONVENERANT INVITATU ET 
ARCESSITU INSTITUTI GENETICI “GREGORIO MENDEL” sUMMUS 
PONTIFEX PROPOSITIS QUAESITIS DE “‘REANIMATIONE” RESPONDIT! 


(A.A.S., 1957, XLIX, p. 1027.) : 
Le Dr Bruno Haid, chef de la section d’anesthésie a la clinique . 
chirurgicale universitaire d’Innsbruck, Nous a soumis trois ques- . 
tions de morale médicale au sujet de ce qu’on appelle “la réanima- t 
tion’. I] Nous est agréable, Messieurs, de répondre a ce désir, qui 5 


manifeste la haute conscience que vous avez de vos devoirs pro- 
fessionnels et la volonté de résoudre les problémes délicats, qui se 
posent a vous a la lumiére des principes de l’Evangile. 

D’aprés l’exposé du Dr Haid, l’anesthésiologie moderne s’occupe 
non seulement des problémes d’analgésie et d’anesthésie proprement 
1 Die 24 Novembris mensis a. 1957. 
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dite, mais aussi de la “‘réanimation”. On désigne ainsi en médecine, 
et particuli¢rement en anesthésiologie, la technique susceptible de 
remédier a4 certains incidents menagant gravement la vie humaine, 
en particulier les asphyxies qui, auparavant, lorsqu’on ne disposait 
pas de l’équipement anesthésiologique moderne, conduisaient en 
quelques minutes a l’arrét du cceur et a la mort. La tache de l’anas- 
tésiologue s’étend ainsi aux difficultés respiratoires aigués, provo- 
quées par la strangulation ou conditionnées par des blessures thoraco- 
pulmonaires ouvertes; il intervient pour empécher l’asphyxie due a 
lobstruction interne des voies respiratoires par le contenu stomacal 
ou par noyade, pour remédier a la paralysie respiratoire totale au 
partielle en cas de tétanos grave, de paralysie infantile, d’empoi- 
sonnement par le gaz, les hypnotiques on l’ivresse, ou méme en cas 
de paralysie respiratoire centrale provoquée par des traumatismes 
craniens graves. 

Lorsqu’on pratique la réanimation et le traitement de ces blessés 
du crane, et parfois des opérés au cerveau, ou de ceux qui ont subi 
des traumatismes cervicaux par anoxie et restent plongés dans une 
profonde inconscience, surgissent des questions, qui intéressent la 
morale médicale et mettent en jeu les principes de la philosophie de 
la nature plus encore que celles de l’analgésie. Ainsi il arrive que 
lanesthésiologue puisse, comme dans les accidents et maladies 
indiqués plus haut, et dont le traitement offre des chances suffisantes 
de succes, améliorer l’état général de patients souffrant de lésion 
grave du cerveau et dont le cas, dés le début, apparaissait désespéré: 
il rétablit la respiration, soit par intervention manuelle, soit 4 l’aide 
d’appareils spéciaux, libére les voies respiratoires et pourvoit a 
lalimentation artificielle du patient. Grace a cette thérapeutique, 
en particulier par l’administration d’oxygéne au moyen de la respi- 
ration artificielle, la circulation défaillante reprend et l’aspect du 
patient s’améliore, souvent trés vite, au point que l’anesthésiologue 
lui-méme, ou tout autre médecin qui, se fiant 4 son expérience, 
aurait abandonné la partie, continue 4 caresser un léger espoir de 
voir se rétablir la respiration spontanée. La famille considére d’habi- 
tude cette amélioration comme un résultat étonnant, dont elle sait 
gré au médicin. 

Sila lésion du cerveau est tellement grave, qu’il est trés probable, 
et méme pratiquement certain, que le patient ne survivra pas, 
anesthésiologue en vient 4 se poser la question angoissante de la 
valeur et du sens des manceuvres de réanimation. Pour gagner du 
temps et prendre avec plus de sireté les décisions ultérieures, il 
appliquera immédiatement la respiration artificielle avec intubation 
et nettoyage des voies respiratoires. Mais il peut alors se trouver 
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dans une situation délicate, si la famille considére ces efforts comme 
inconvenants et vient 4 s’y opposer. La plupart du temps, cela se 
produit non au début des tentatives de réanimation, mais lorsque 
Pétat du patient, aprés une légére amélioration, ne progresse plus, et 
quand il est clair que seule la respiration artificielle automatique le 
maintient en vie. On se demande alors, si l’on doit, ou si l’on peut, 
poursuivre la tentative de réanimation, bien que l’Ame ait peut-étre 
déja quitté le corps. 

La solution de ce probléme, déja difficile en soi, le devient encore 
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plus, lorsque la famille — catholique elle-méme peut-étre — con- § ordir 
traint le médecin traitant, et particuliérement l’anesthésiologue, 4 ques. 
enlever l’appareil de respiration artificielle, afin de permettre au § char 
patient, déja virtuellement mort, de s’en aller en paix. De li,  gatic 
découle une question fondamentale au point de vue religieux et pour § rend 
la philosophie de la nature: selon la foi chrétienne, quand la mort §& tant: 
est-elle survenue chez les patients, pour lesquels on a utilisé les J subc 





procédés modernes de réanimation? L’Extréme-Onction est-elle 
valide, du moins aussi longtemps que l’on peut constater une action 
cardiaque, méme si les fonctions vitales proprement dites ont 
disparu déja, et si la vie ne dépend plus que du fonctionnement 
d’un appareil respiratoire? 

Les problémes qui se posent dans la pratique moderne de la 
réanimation peuvent donc se formuler en trois questions: d’abord 
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a-t-on le droit, ou méme l’obligation, d’utiliser les appareils modernes leu 
de respiration artificielle dans tous les cas, méme dans ceux qui, au su] 
jugement du médecin, sont considérés comme complétement déses- un 
pérés? En second lieu, a-t-on le droit ou lobligation d’enlever les 
lappareil respiratoire, quand, aprés plusieurs jours, |’état d’incon- pe 
science profonde ne s’améliore pas, tandis que, si on l’enléve, la ac 
circulation s’arrétera en quelques minutes? Que faut-il faire, dans re 
ce cas, si la famille du patient, qui a regu les derniers sacrements, m 
pousse le médecin a enlever l’appareil? L’Extréme-Onction est-elle re 
encore valide 4 ce moment? — Troisiémement, un patient plongé ci 
dans l’inconscience par paralysie centrale, mais dont la vie — ( 
c’est-a-dire la circulation sanguine — se maintient grace a la d 





respiration artificielle, et chez lequel aucune amélioration n’inter- 
vient aprés plusieurs jours, doit-il étre considéré comme mort “de 
facto”, ou méme “de iure”’? Ne faut-il pas attendre, pour le con- 
sidérer comme mort, que la circulation sanguine s’arréte en dépit de 
la respiration artificielle? 

Nous répondrons bien volontiers 4 ces trois questions, mais, 
avant de les examiner. Nous voudrions exposer les principes, qui 
permettront de formuler la réponse. 
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La raison naturelle et la morale chrétienne disent que Phomme 
(et quiconque est chargé de prendre soin de son semblable) a le 
droit et le devoir, en cas de maladie grave, de prendre les soins 
nécessaires pour conserver la vie et la santé. Ce devoir, qu’il a envers 
luieméme, envers Dieu, envers la communauté humaine, et le plus 
souvent envers certaines personnes déterminées, découle de la 
charité bien ordonnée, de la soumission au Créateur, de la justice 
sociale et méme de la justice stricte, ainsi que de la piété envers sa 
famille. Mais il n’oblige habituellement qu’a l’emploi des moyens 
ordinaires (suivant les circonstances de personnes, de lieux, d’épo- 
ques, de culture), c’est-a-dire des moyens qui n’imposent aucune 
charge extraordinaire pour soi-méme ou pour un autre. Une obli- 
gation plus sévére serait trop lourde pour la plupart des hommes, et 
rendrait trop difficile l’acquisition de biens supérieurs plus impor- 
tants. La vie, la santé, toute l’activité temporelle, sont en effet 
subordonnées a des fins spirituelles. Par ailleurs, il n’est pas interdit 
de faire plus que le strict nécessaire pour conserver la vie et la santé, 
4 condition de ne pas manquer 4 des devoirs plus graves. 

Quand au fait d’administrer les sacrements 4 un homme plongé 
dans l’inconscience, la réponse découle de la doctrine et de la pra- 
tique de l’Eglise, qui, pour sa part, suit comme régle d’action la 
volonté du Seigneur. Les sacrements sont destinés, en vertu de 
linstitution divine, aux hommes de ce monde, pendant le durée de 
leur vie terrestre et, 4 l’exception du baptéme lui-méme, pré- 
supposent le baptéme chez celui qui les regoit. Celui, qui n’est pas 
un homme, que ne l’est pas encore, ou ne I’est plus, ne peut recevoir 
les sacrements. Par ailleurs, si quelqu’un manifeste son refus, on ne 
peut les lui administrer contre son gré. Dieu ne force personne a 
accepter la grace sacramentelle. Quand on ignore, si quelqu’un 
remplit les conditions requises pour recevoir validement le sacre- 
ment, il faut tacher de résoudre le doute. En cas d’échec, on confé- 
rera le sacrement sous condition, au moins tacite (avec la clause, “Si 
capax es”, qui est la plus large). Les sacrements sont institués par le 
Christ pour les hommes, afin de sauver leur 4me; aussi, en cas 
d’extréme nécessité, l’Eglise tente les solutions extrémes pour com- 
muniquer 4 un homme la grace et les secours sacramentels. 

La question du fait de la mort, et celle de la constatation, soit du 
fait lui-méme (‘‘de facto”), soit de son authenticité juridique (“de 
iure”), ont par leurs conséquences, méme sur le terrain de la 
morale et de la religion, une portée encore plus large. Ce que Nous 
venons de dire sur les présupposés essentiels de la réception valide 
d'un sacrement, I’a montré; mais l’importance de la chose s’étend 
aussi aux effets en matiére d’héritage, aux affaires de mariage et aux 
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procés matrimoniaux, aux questions de bénéfices (vacance d’un 
bénéfice) et 4 beaucoup d’autres questions de la vie privée et sociale, 

Il appartient au médecin, et particuligrement 4 l’anesthésio. 
logue, de donner une définition claire et précise de la “‘mort”’ et du 
“moment de la mort” d’un patient, qui décéde en état d’incon. 
science. Pour cela, on peut reprendre le concept usuel de séparation 
compléte et définitive de l’4me et du corps; mais en pratique on 






























































et, par conséquent, d’y autoriser le médecin. 

Les droits et les devoirs de la famille, en général, dépendent de 
la volonté présumée du patient inconscient, s’il est majeur et “sui 
juris”. Quant au devoir propre et indépendant de la famille, il 
n’oblige habituellement qu’a l’emploi des moyens ordinaires. Par 
conséquent, s’il apparait que la tentative de réanimation constitue 
en réalité pour la famille une telle charge qu’on ne puisse pas en 
conscience la lui imposer, elle peut licitement insister pour que le 





tiendra compte de l’imprécision des termes de “‘corps” et de = 
“séparation”. On peut négliger la possibilité qu’un homme soit fF 4°" 
enterré vivant, puisque l’enlévement de l’appareil respiratoire doit § 2°" 
aprés quelques minutes provoquer l’arrét de la circulation et donc § ™™ 
la mort. est-€ 

En cas de doute insoluble, on peut aussi recourir aux présomp- § 52" 
tions de droit et de fait. En général, on s’arrétera a celle de la per- I 
manence de la vie, parce qu’il s’agit d’un droit fondamental recu § 1 
du Créateur et dont il faut prouver avec certitude qu’il est perdu. adm 

Nous passons maintenant a la solution des questions particuliéres, § !™ 

1. L’anesthésiologue a-t-il le droit, ou méme est-il obligé dans On 
tous les cas d’inconscience profonde, méme dans ceux qui sont eh 
complétement désespérés au jugement d’un médecin compétent, “9 
d’utiliser les appareils modernes de respiration artificielle, méme § ‘P 
contre la volonté de la famille? ime 

Dans les cas ordinaires, on concédera que l’anesthésiologue a le = 
droit d’agir ainsi, mais il n’en a pas l’obligation, 4 moins que ce soit ph 
Punique moyen de satisfaire 4 un autre devoir moral certain. Les - 
droits et les devoirs du médecin sont corrélatifs 4 ceux du patient. — 
Le médecin, en effet, n’a pas 4 l’égard du patient de droit séparé ou = 
indépendant; en général, il ne peut agir, que si le patient l’y autorise : 
explicitement ou implicitement (directement ou indirectement). La ™ 
technique de réanimation, dont il s’agit ici, ne contient en soi rien 7 
d’immoral; aussi le patient — s’il était capable de décision person- d 
nelle — pourrait-il l’utiliser licitement et, par conséquent, en donner f 
lautorisation au médecin. Par ailleurs, comme ces formes de traite- 
ment dépassent les moyens ordinaires, auxquels on est obligé de , 
recourir, on ne peut soutenir qu’il soit obligatoire de les employer 
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médecin interrompe ses tentatives, et le médecin peut licitement lui 
obtempérer. II] n’y a en ce cas aucune disposition directe de la vie du 
patient, ni euthanasie, ce qui ne serait jamais licite; méme quand 
elle entraine la cessation de la circulation sanguine, l’interruption 
des tentatives de réanimation n’est jamais qu’indirectement cause 
de la cessation de la vie, et il faut appliquer dans ce cas le principe 
du double effet et celui du “‘voluntarium in causa’’. 

2, Ainsi avons-Nous déja répondu pour l’essentiel 4 la deuxiéme 
question: “Le médecin peut-il enlever l’appareil respiratoire avant 
que ne se produise l’arrét définitif de la circulation? — Le peut -il du 
moins lorsque le patient a déja regu l’Extréme-Onction? — Celle-ci 
est-elle valide, quand on l’administre au moment ov la circulation 
s’arréte, ou méme aprés?.”” 

Il faut répondre affirmativement 4 la premiére partie de cette 
question, comme Nous l’avons déja expliqué. Si l’on n’a pas encore 
administré l’Extréme-Onction, que l’on tache de prolonger encore 
la respiration jusqu’a ce que ce soit fait. Quant a savoir si l’Extréme- 
Onction est valide au moment de l’arrét définitif de la circulation, 
au méme aprés celui-ci, il est impossible de répondre par “‘oui” ou 
“non”. Si cet arrét définitif signifiait, de l’avis des médecins, la 
séparation certaine de l’Ame et du corps, méme si certains organes 
particuliers continuaient 4 fonctionner, |’Extréme-Onction serait 
certainement invalide, car celui qui la recoit ne serait certainement 
plus un homme. Or c’est 14 une condition indispensable a la récep- 
tion des sacrements. Si par contre les médecins estiment que la 
séparation du corps et de l’4me est douteuse et que ce doute est 
insoluble, la validité de l’Extréme-Onction est douteuse elle aussi. 
Mais appliquant ses régles habituelles: ‘““Les sacrements sont pour 
les hommes” et “En cas d’extréme nécessité, on tente les mesures 
extrémes”’, l’Eglise permet d’administrer le sacrement, sous con- 
dition toute-fois, par respect pour le signe sacramentel. 

3. “Quand la circulation sanguine et la vie d’un patient pro- 
fondément inconscient 4 cause d’une paralysie centrale ne sont 
maintenues que par la respiration artificielle, sans qu’aucune amélio- 
ration se manifeste aprés quelques jours, 4 quel moment |’Eglise 
catholique considére-t-elle ce patient comme “mort” ou doit-on, 
selon les lois naturelles, le déclarer “‘mort” (question ‘de facto’ et 
‘de iure’)?””. 

(La mort est-elle déja intervenue aprés le traumatisme cranien 
grave, qui a provoqué l’inconscience profonde et la paralysie respira- 
toire centrale, dont les conséquences immédiatement mortelles ont 
pu toute-fois étre retardées par le moyen de la respiration artificielle? 
— ou se produit-elle, selon l’opinion actuelle des médecins, seule- 
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ment lors de l’arrét définitif de la circulation, en dépit de la respira. 
tion artificielle prolongée?). 

En ce qui concerne la constatation du fait dans les cas particu. 
liers, la réponse ne peut se déduire d’aucun principe religieux et 
moral et, sous cet aspect, n’appartient pas a la compétence de 
PEglise. En attendant, elle restera donc ouverte. Mais des con- 
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sidérations d’ordre général permettent de croire que la vie humaine F 
continue aussi longtemps que ses fonctions vitales — a la différence § biliti 
de la simple vie des organes — se manifestent spontanément ou § than 
méme 4 l’aide de procédés artificiels. Un bon nombre de ces cas J €ss4Y 
font l’objet d’un doute insoluble, et doivent étre traités d’aprés les cescc 
présomptions de droit et de fait, dont Nous avons parlé. both 
Puissent ces explications vous guider et vous éclairer, lorsque crisi 
vous tenterez de résoudre les questions délicates qui se posent dans chat 
la pratique de votre profession. En gage des faveurs divines que fess¢ 
Nous appelons sur vous-mémes, et sur tous ceux qui vous sont chers, in tl 
Nous vous accordons de tout coeur Notre Bénédiction Apostolique. Chi 
tot 
be § 
line 
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World Crisis and the Catholic. Studies Published on the Occasion of the an 
Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate, Rome. Pp. xiv + fro 
228. (Sheed and Ward, London, 1958. 12s. 6d.) cu! 
Lay Workers for Christ. Edited by George L. Kane. Pp. xvi +- 172. for 
(Newman Press, Westminster, 1957. $3.00). . 
Fishers of Men. By Maxence Van Der Meersch. Pp. 196. (Geoffrey C 
Chapman, London, 1957. 5s. 6d.) te 
APPROPRIATELY enough the essays written as a background to the th 
Congress—on ‘‘The Laity in the Crisis of the Modern World”— are 
all by laymen and laywomen, though far too few of the latter. All c 
aspects of the temporal order in which the layman is called on to 0 


bear witness are represented here, from the statesman in the person 
of Konrad Adenauer to the novelist Bruce Marshall, and the film 
star Ann Blyth, Perhaps for the first time in such a symposium a 
place is found for writers from non-Western countries, among them 
the Vice-President of the Republic of Korea, from Africa Mutara II 
Charles Léon Pierre Rudahigwa, and the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Japan, Kotaro Tanaka. In his preface Signor Veron- 
ese points out that the contributors “are not just samples taken at 
random from among the millions of the faithful’? but have been 
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chosen for their outstanding roles in the various sectors of modern life. 
Nevertheless, glancing through the list of nineteen writers one can- 
not but be struck by the fact that so many, indeed almost half the 
number, are politicians and statesmen, including one of the two 
women contributors. This is not necessarily a bad thing, but it 
does tend to make for a lack of balance. 

From the wealth of articles on science, the arts and the possi- 
bilities of a supranational world community one can do no more 
than mention the most outstanding. Professor Karl Stern in his 
essay “Group Psychology in the Atomic Era” and Professor Fran- 
cesco Severi in his “Science and Religion Yesterday and Today” 
both are sure guides in the areas of thought where the force of the 
crisis makes itself most felt, if only because of the revolutionary 
changes which have come about in those fields in recent years. Pro- 
fessor Stern especially strikes a note which recurs again and again 
in these essays: that whatever may be the dangers that threaten the 
Church from without, no negative solution will suffice. “It belongs 
to the noblest traditions of the Church that love of the good should 
be greater in us than fear of the bad.” Another point which is under- 
lined by repetition is the universality of the Church, satisfying to 
both East and West. This is developed by Christopher Dawson in 
a striking essay which demonstrates that the conflict between East 
and West is not religious but is due to political ideologies imported 
from the West. An essay which was to find many echoes in the dis- 
cussions at the Congress is that by M. Raymond Scheyven on “Help 
for Economically Underdeveloped Countries”. Fittingly the book 
concludes on an optimistic note in M. Folliet’s call to action. This 
book deserves as wide a distribution as possible, and not only among 
Catholics, for it isa convincing witness that Catholicism is no ivory- 
tower religion. While it is not ‘“‘of the world” it is most assuredly in 
the world in the persons of its apostolic laity. 

As a companion work to the foregoing, Lay Workers for Christ is a 
collection of autobiographical sketches by a number of Catholic lay- 
men and women, almost all of them American, about their work in 
the apostolate, how they arrived there (in some cases how they be- 
came Catholics) and what they do now. It is the fourth in a series of 
vocational autobiographies edited by Fr Kane, the others having 
dealt with the priesthood and the religious life for men and women, 
and as Cardinal Gracias points out in his introduction “‘the present 
volume should in one sense be the most valuable in the entire series 
in that it will open up avenues of worthwhile, apostolic activity to all 
our young people.” If you are interested in the Catholic Worker, there 
is a chapter by Dorothy Day; the Y.C.W., there is a chapter by 
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Romeo Maione, international president; the family movement, 
there is a chapter by Pat and Patty Crowley who had done so much 
to spread the C.F.M. in the United States and elsewhere; trade 
unions, there is a chapter by James Carey, vice-president of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.O. There is even a most moving chapter by a member 
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of Alcoholics Anonymous. In such a mixed bag some of the contri.  siders 
butions are bound to be slight, personal reminiscences which are § famil 
hardly more than trivial and certainly lacking in universal validity, State 
but the majority are personal testimonies to their authors’ corres- illust 
pondence to special graces which have enabled them to bring Christ speec 
to their world. temy 
There has been very little fiction written about the experiences teac’ 

of lay apostles, and it was thus a happy inspiration of the new pub- polit 
lishing house of Geoffrey Chapman to re-issue Van Der Meersch’s pres 
Fishers of Men in a cheap paperback edition. This is one of the best On« 






introductions to what the Young Christian workers’ movement 
means in practice, in the character of Peter Mardyck living and 
working in the French north-eastern town of Roubaix (unfortunately 
misspelt in the blurb on the cover). It is a gripping story in its own 
right, and tells with great skill the struggles of a young apostle to 
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ing 
make his influence felt in factory and neighbourhood where the |‘ § int 
Church is written off as being ‘‘on the side of the bosses”. One com- m 
plaint: the name is not given of the translator who has done such a 
competent, and at times even brilliant, piece of work. 
T 
The Dignity of Man in Modern Papal Doctrine: Leo XIII to Pius XII, 
1878-1955. By Giles J. Staab, 0.F.M. Cap. Pp. vii + 154. (The S 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington, 1957. $1.75.) 0 
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Overpopulation. A Study of Papal Teachings on the Problem, with 
Special Reference to Japan. By Anthony F. Zimmerman, s.v.0. 
Pp. xv + 328. (The Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington, 1957. $4.00.) 


THE first of these two doctoral dissertations from the Washington 
School of Sacred Theology is rather a slight affair, although because 
of the skilful way in which the material has been organized it should 
prove a most useful work of reference. The kernel of the thesis con- 
sists of a thorough chapter on the constitutive elements of man’s 
dignity followed by a chapter on the practical conclusions to be 
drawn from them. It is rather odd to find more space given to 
“Sports” than to “The Social Question’’. 

The author of the second work had spent five years in Japan ex- 
periencing the problems of overpopulation at first-hand before be- 
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ginning this valuable and timely book. He takes the factual situation 
in Japan, with its two million abortions a year, and with one third 
of its families practising birth control, and uses it as an introduction 
to an exhaustive analysis of the principles enunciated by the Pope 
for coming to grips with this problem. Dr Zimmerman first con- 
siders two basic rights: (i) the right of all members of the human 
family to a just share of the earth’s material goods, (ii) the right of a 
State to a just share of the earth’s material goods. He develops and 
illustrates these rights with a wealth of quotation from the Pope’s 
speeches and writings, and then applies the principles to the con- 
temporary situation in Japan. He does the same with the papal 
teaching on emigration, international trade and the role of world- 
political organization, and gives the reader ample proof of the im- 
pressive actuality of the Holy Father’s approach to these matters. 
One is not astonished to learn that the author has consulted no less 
than 160 documents of Pius XII in the course of his researches. As 
though this were not riches enough, an appendix deals with the gen- 
eral question of the alleged danger of imminent world over-popu- 
lation, both in papal documents and in various international meet- 
ings. This work cannot be too highly recommended to all who are 
interested in the application of Christian principles to some of the 
most pressing problems of our day. 


eR 


The Story of Mellifont. By the Rev. Fr Colmcille, 0.c.s.o. (M. H. 
Gill & Son, Dublin. 30s.) 


St Maracny died at Clairvaux on 3 November 1148 in the arms 
of St Bernard. It is related in the Vita Prima [S. Bernardi] that when 
the abbot said Mass for the repose of his soul on the following day, he 
sang the collect for a canonized bishop—the one saint canonized the 
other, proprio motu. The preponderant part taken by the Cistercian 
Order in Irish monasticism was due to the fact that the foundation 
of Mellifont from Clairvaux was the direct result of the affectionate 
relations between the two Saints, and it was also due in no small 
measure to the close correspondence of the Cistercian spirit with the 
Irish temperament. In the thirteenth century five Cistercians in 
succession were archbishops of Cashel, and, fortunately, Mellifont 
had already seven daughter houses and one, or perhaps two, grand- 
daughter houses before the Anglo-Norman invasion came to disturb 
everything. 

For some time after, the Cistercian houses were islands of Irish- 
men among the Anglo-Normans, but gradual infiltration turned 
Mellifont into an almost English abbey. Racial conflict became 
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acute in the fourteenth century and we find King Edward II com. 
plaining to Citeaux that no one was admitted to Mellifont if he 
was of English race, whereas the English had already forbade the 
reception of men of Irish race to the habit. The General Chapter of 
the Order strove vainly to hold a balance. 

The Black Death put an end to the distinctive Cistercian prac. 
tice of working the abbey farms by conversi, and soon the usual tale 
of calamity begins with laxity, disputed successions, the load of 
debt, and disastrous abbots. In 1487 when Lambert Simnel was 
claiming the crown of England against Henry VII he naturally got 
support from the Irish monasteries. The picture had become 
gloomy; Dublin and Mellifont were said to be the only houses that 
observed the Rule and there was bitter complaint about the conduct 
of “the wild Irish”, Jbernici silvestres. When the Dissolution came on 
23 July 1539, there were at Mellifont about twelve or fourteen 
monks witha net income of £324 p.a. Seven of them subsequently got 
benefices by acknowledging Henry VIII to be Head of the Church, 

This impressively documented account of the premier Cistercian 
Abbey of Ireland covers some eight centuries of monastic history. It 
relates with scrupulous care everything that is known about Melli- 
font, affords a great deal of information in the copious notes, dis- 
cusses special points in five appendices, and provides maps and plans 
and twenty good illustrations. The learned author and all who have 
assisted him are to be congratulated on the way they have handled 
a large and sometimes complicated subject while conforming fully 
to exacting standards of scholarship. 

On Sunday, 21 July 1957, the foundation stone of the new 
abbey church of Mellifont was laid and blessed by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Armagh at Collon in ground that had belonged to 
the old abbey. 


The Saints. A Concise Biographical Dictionary. Edited by John 
Coulson. (Burns & Oates. 845.) 


‘Tuts fine book is truly an international undertaking. It was (so we 
are told) designed and produced in London; it is now published in 
London, in New York and in Toronto. The text and monochrome 
illustrations were printed in Amsterdam and the colour plates in 
England. The editor, an American, was wise enough to sojourn at 
Downside where he received much learned advice and help: there 
are sixty contributors and there is an Introduction by Fr Martindale. 
The result is a handsome imperial octavo volume of nearly 500 
well-printed pages in double column. It is at once a work of refer- 
ence, a most acceptable gift-book, and indeed a portable art gallery. 
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At the end there is a Calendar of Feast Days, notes on the 
contributors, who are all well-known scholars, authors, or pro- 
fessional writers, and a sort of bibliography entitled “‘For Further 
Reading” (although most people will find here all they need, this, 
however, is confined to works in English, or translated, and is, it 
must be confessed, the only feature in the work that is somewhat 
inadequate). A high standard of accuracy has in general been 
obtained and the only very obvious error is the date 1897 under the 
photograph of St Bernadette; this presumably should be 1866. 

The eye of the beholder is immediately arrested by the striking 
dust-cover which is actually the central portion of Leonardo’s Last 
Supper and this repeated in the end-papers. Inside, he will find 26 
colour plates and no fewer than 169 monochrome plates. This 
wealth ofillustration is drawn from all possible sources. The originals 
comprise easel pictures in oil and tempera, frescoes, altar-pieces 
(whether predella or polyptych) and murals; the sculpture com- 
prises statues, free-standing or in architectural setting, carvings and 
reliefs on altar-pieces; statues in marble, ivory, silver and wood; 
tomb-effigies, reliquaries, and enamels. There are also reproduc- 
tions of stained glass, illuminations from the MSS., engravings, 
drawings, photographs, even a death-mask. So great is the number 
and variety of these illustrations that they are inevitably of varying 
degrees of appropriateness; however, something more suitable than 
the death-mask might easily have been found for St Philip Neri and 
—quod minime reris—a Paris Salon picture for the Temptation of a 
Hermit. 

The main questions about any such compendium will be: the 
standard of scholarship, the length and character of the biographies, 
and whether and how the work as a whole compares with the great 
four-volume “Butler” as revised by Thurston and Attwater (v. THE 
Ciercy Review, August 1956). A very good balance has been 
struck; the “‘potted” biographies are mostly concise without being 
too short—not otherwise could it all have been done in just under 
500 pages. There is, of course, no room for the spacious treatment of 
the “Revised Butler’’: for each the legend, then the facts, analysis, 
discussion, sources and bibliography; but here the necessary ele- 
ments in every case are cleverly condensed. There is some frank 
modern treatment in places: “Paul of Tarsus is not everybody’s 
saint... . St Peter, St Mark, St Barnabas all had rows with him.” 
So, too, with St Cyril of Alexandria, for instance, or St Gregory VII. 
Of St John Nepomucene we are told plainly that there is no 
authority for the traditional story that he refused to break the seal 
of the confessional; of St Anselm, that he was “without any sense of 
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proportion or compromise in worldly matters and of wholly 
intransigent conscience”’. 

The crux of all hagiography is legend and the inventive imitation 
practised by the chroniclers. Here the contributors are plain-spoken 
and practical, so we have entries for St Napoleon and St Expeditus, 


The real test in any work of this nature, viz. the character of the s 
entries for such as Veronica, St Joseph of Arimathea, St Cecilia, an 
St George of Lydda, is satisfactorily passed. A very careful treatment ae | 
is accorded to some of the difficult cases, e.g. to the stigmatisées, to ” 
that astonishing acrobat, St Joseph of Cupertino, and to St Lidwina - "7 
of Schiedam and the like. The Scriptural entries, Matthew, Mark, ; 
Luke and so on are very clear and informative and an excellent ae 
entry groups together that dynasty of great abbots as ‘““The Saints im 
of Cluny”. But it would be a relief if some kind of eliminatory ‘al 
censorship could be applied to those too numerous “‘officers in the a 
army under Diocletian” and those improbable women in the Dark o 


Ages who managed to live “disguised as monks’”’. 
Altogether, the Dictionary is a notable achievement and for the 
purchaser it will be a very desirable possession. 


J. J. Dwyer 


St Paul and the Mystery of Christ. By Claude Tresmontant. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. Pp. 1go. 


Buddha and Buddhism. By Maurice Percheron. Translated by Edmund pr 

Stapleton. Pp. 191. (Men of Wisdom. Longmans. 6s. each.) N 
THESE two paperbacks are described on their front covers as “‘lavishly é 
illustrated”’, and indeed they are. The first reaction on getting them tk 
is to enjoy at once the feast of illustrations that is spread in each ‘ 
from one end of the volume to the other. Full marks to the pub- if 


lishers for this feature, prepared with intelligence as well as generosity. 
The books are part of a new series, taken over from the French, of 
brief but scholarly studies of ““Men of Wisdom’’. 

M. Percheron’s essay on Buddha and Buddhism fulfils quite well 
its purpose as an introduction to the subject. The exposition is clear 
but not superficial, and the reader is given a chronological table, a 
glossary and a bibliography. The account is comprehensive enough 
to include some helpful pages on Buddhist art. 

There is every excuse for lingering longer over M. Tresmontant’s 
treatment of St Paul. It is in many ways a remarkable achievement. 
Thirty-odd pages on Paul’s time, place and background. Forty-three 
on the design and purpose of God’s work—an account of the 
economy of creation and salvation, intended to give the setting in 
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which to understand the work and teaching of Paul. Then for the 
rest of the book we follow Paul, worker with God, on his missionary 
journeys and are given a brilliant epitome of his labours and teach- 
ing. Long passages are quoted from the Acts and the Epistles, given 
by the translator in the Knox version; in this way the reader receives 
a real initiation into Pauline thought. The book is in fact of just the 
kind that one looks for to help people who want to begin to read 
Paul. For that purpose, it could hardly have been conceived better 
and the greater part of its content is excellent. A pity then to have 
to subject it to some severe criticism; but this is unavoidable. 

It is the second part that is questionable. The aim of the author 
in writing it is most praiseworthy. Paul, he remarks, did not invent 
the mystery of Christ; on the contrary, his own ministry must be 
seen as but a part in the economy or scheme of things as planned by 
God and achieved in Christ. To understand Paul, his life and his 
thought, the author felt it necessary to outline that design of God, 
and he claims to do this by using principally Paul’s own writings. 


By so doing we shall be able to present his life and mind and 
activities in the context of his own vision of the world: Paul as 
he saw himself, in his own time and place, in the economy of 
creation and salvation (p. 41). 


An excellent idea! The trouble is that the vision of the world 
presented is the vision of Pére Teilhard de Chardin not that of Paul. 
No doubt M. Tresmontant considers that the two thinkers are in 
wondrous harmony, but others will remain doubtful of this and 
think with the present reviewer that the author’s enthusiasm for the 
theories of the famous Jesuit has seriously distorted his interpretation 
of Paul. Certainly, it would have been better for the English reader 
if this strong extra-biblical influence had been clearly indicated. As 
it is, Pére Teilhard de Chardin is not mentioned. 

The scheme outlined is undeniably attractive. The design of God 
is represented as a vast and continuous process of evolution. The 
first stage is the constitution of the physical universe or cosmogenesis. 
Then comes life and biological evolution, which reached its goal in 
man. With the advent of man, history takes over from biological 
evolution and that leads to a new, supernatural process concerned 
with the constitution of a holy people. This gives us sacred history, 
stretching from the beginning of Israel to the resurrection of 
mankind. 

The implications of this general vision can be grasped from 
some key statements. 
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When, with the genesis of Israel, God constituted a holy 
people, his creative activity reached a new and final stage. . . , 
She is not simply one of the peoples of the earth: she is the 
beginning, the seed, of a new man, of man in the image and 
likeness of God, called to have a part in his personal life. Israel 
is not simply a new kind of nation—rather a new kind of 
humanity appears in her: for Israel is the beginning of the mak. 
ing supernatural of mankind, that radical transformation which 
is to make man capable and worthy of divine adoption. . . , 
With the coming of Israel, God’s creative activity brings about 
a passing from the natural to the supernatural order . . . (pp. 
64-5). 


Man’s initial call to grace is left aside. God’s supernatural gifts come 
as part of a process of linear development at a certain stage in man- 
kind’s progress. The Messiah has his place in this steady advance 
of the human race: 


















It must be noticed that Israel’s messianic hope represents the 
hope of all mankind, which became conscious of itself in and 
through Israel. This hope of the Jewish people is not a passing 
curiosity, of interest only in the history of religions: it concerns 
the whole of mankind, it invites philosophical analysis, because 
it is, implicitly, universal. The desiderium naturale that haunts all 
human kind finds its fullest and most developed form in the 
looking forward to the Messiah among those specially perceptive 
people, the Jews. It is not Israel alone who looks for the Saviour, 
but all mankind, the whole travailing creation (p. 76). 


True to some extent, but the gratuity of God’s promise of salvation 
to a fallen race remains submerged. The march forward continues 
in Christ. His resurrection is a pattern of what our own will be. 
Meanwhile man is not complete “biologically, psychologically or 
socially”. Creation will be completed on the day of the resurrection 
when the physical universe and our bodies will be transformed in a 
radical way—then “‘the resurrection body will have no organs” (p.63). 

What is lacking in this statement of God’s design is the full and 
proper conception of sin, of redemption and of the Christian escha- 
tological hope. Sin and redemption are mentioned, but the reader is 
left with a vague feeling that the treatment is inadequate. What is 
wrong? The matter is clarified if one turns to the author’s other 
book, Introduction 4 la pensée de Teilhard de Chardin. The Jesuit, it 
seems, found intellectually no problem in the presence of evil in this 
universe. Sin and evil are simply the inevitable accompaniment of 


1 Paris, 1956. 
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an evolutionary process of creation. Since creation is progressive, 
perfection is not given at once to creatures. What else can be 
expected but the presence of defects and sins, until the finished 
product emerges? Sin and evil are bound to be met with as mankind 
struggles upwards. M. Tresmontant writes: 


Le merite de Teilhard, répétons-le, est de nous libérer de 
Yidée gratuite d’un mal “accident”. Dans notre Univers, tel 
qu’il se construit, la mort, le mal et la douleur ne sont pas des 
accidents survenus d’une maniére fortuite: ils font partie inté- 
grante, par construction, du processus de la création. . . . 

La Rédemption, dans ces conditions, n’apparait pas comme 
la réparation d’un accident survenu dans le plan Createur de 
Dieu: I’Incarnation, et la Rédemption, font partie intégrante du 
dessein créateur de Dieu: le monde est créé dans la Verbe, et 
Verbe s’incarne pour porter la création 4 son terme. En s’incar- 
nant, le Verbe assume le “‘péché du monde”, et la Croix mani- 
feste cette loi inévitable: la création se fait 4 travers l’échec et la 
douleur. Le Christ, par la Croix, assume la loi de toute création, 
de toute la création. Création, Incarnation, Rédemption sont 
indissociables en fait (pp. 119-20). 


It is wrong to speak of anything as an “accident” in relation to 
God’s plan. But that is a red herring. The point is what kind of 
universe did God choose. Was it one of a steady linear progress, with 
sin and evil as inevitable growing pains? Or was it one in which a 
highly endowed angel freely rebelled with others against God, 
brought about at the very beginning of the human story a disaster 
that shattered man’s condition, and set up an economy against 
God? An order in which God achieved his will, but did so by 
becoming one with a sinful race and defeating the forces of evil in a 
human nature, continuing the struggle in other men through the 
power given to his risen body. In such a universe, human history 
remains ambivalent; there is an economy of evil as well as good, and 
not all is moving forward. When the final victory comes it will not 
be the mere culmination of human progress, the last stage in man’s 
upward march but a free divine intervention crushing an evil still 
arrogant and bringing in an hour only the Father knows the 
triumph of good. This surely is the Christian vision of the universe. 
We are told: 


La spiritualité de Teilhard de Chardin peut étre définie 
comme un effort magistral pour libérer la spiritualité et la 
mystique chrétiennes des restes de manichéisme qui la grévent 
encore secrétement (ibid., p. 98). 
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But what the author regards as an effort of liberation will be seen 
by others as the transformation of Christianity into an evolutionary 
myth. 

It is not suggested that the theories of the late distinguished 
Jesuit can be dismissed without discussion and have nothing positive 
to offer. They call for serious attention. But theories as debatable as 





these should not be used as a guide to the understanding of Paul, and § be PY 
if they are the ordinary reader is being misled. Fortunately, much of § 8¢h°° 
what Paul says can be fitted into that framework, so that, although anoth 
the presentation is distorted, the individual points of his teaching ofim 
escape more lightly than might have been feared. Heaven knows § 4°" 
what would become of John, were he served up @ Ja Teilhard de § that 
Chardin. 1 
C. D. pom 

aid- 

A Catholic Catechism. Pp. 448. (Herder & Herder. Cloth, gos.) inte 


EvEN the lowest-browed amongst us will have heard some rumour 
by this time about the decisive new departure in catechisms to 
which the German bishops, with the encouragement of the Holy 
See, committed themselves two years ago. As far back as 1925 the 


attention on its well-interpreted theology, giving a real view of the 
Mystery of Salvation as an organic and articulated whole, and 
those who look rather at the style of its presentation and judge it by 
its success as a school-book. The former are enthusiastic about it, 
and the latter inclined to find fault with a certain heaviness and 
austerity which may reflect the very solemn view of education 
habitually taken by the Germans. Those who praise the book to the 
skies are not perhaps being very complimentary to its authors, 
because in fact the authors did not get their way in several impor- 
tant respects, being overruled by more conservative influences on 


Germans revised their national catechism along the lines since 7 
imitated by France, U.S.A., Scotland, Ireland, and several other 7 
countries, but after about ten years the Germans found they needed a 
something better; and ever since then (much hampered of course by ch 
Hitler and his war) they have been preparing and testing a cate- fa 
chism of an entirely different form, which is now in force throughout ii 
Germany, has been translated into all the great languages, and is 
here presented in English. Instead of a chain of questions and ‘ 
answers, it is a regular school-book for the eleven-plus stage, divided t 
into lesson-chapters, one for each topic, 136 in number altogether. h 
Apart from some dismay at its expensiveness, which rather rules ‘ 
it out as a class-book for most schools, its reception in this country i 
has been sharply divided between those who concentrate their 
] 
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the numerous diocesan committees which were unexpectedly allowed 
another opportunity for criticisms at the last moment. No authors 
are named, but the final recension under these difficult conditions 
was seemingly in the hands of Fr Franz Schreibmayr, a young 
Munich Oratorian of ability and charm, whose literary style how- 
ever must be judged sober rather than sparkling. But it must surely 
be by some deliberate plan, some German idea of what is fitting for 
schools and catechisms, that one platitudinous statement succeeds 
another from beginning to end of the book with hardly any touch 
of imagination. Even the little stories that usually begin each chapter 
are told as baldly as possible, with none of the vivid concrete touches 
that can make all the difference to a summary, however brief. 

The requisite ideas are always supplied in every lesson, however 
ponderously expressed, so the volume may be really useful as an 
aid-book to any priest or teacher who can bring the vital spark of 
interest to set the fuel alight. There is a confident touch in the selec- 
tion of the material; where the book is silent—say on the fate of 
unbaptized infants—you can be sure it is for a reason. Sometimes 
the English editor has made omissions or adaptations to the different 
conditions of the English-speaking world. One change which may 
fairly be called an improvement is a more watertight definition of 
papal infallibility (p. 133). But these are details. The broad truth is 
that the German Catechism has presented the Catholic faith more 
coherently and more scripturally than hitherto in national cate- 
chisms, and has tried to bring out its relevance to living, but has 
failed to communicate its poetry, its wonder, its mystery, its 
liberation of spirit, its joy. 

The numerous illustrations are meant to help, but in the present 
reviewer’s opinion they hinder. They are well-invented as regards 
topics, to make the reader ask himself what they mean and so make 
him think a bit. But their artistic execution is so deliberately ugly 
and often grotesque that most readers will be distracted or repelled. 
Pictures can well be “modern” and yet have beauty, like Ade 
Bethune’s in U.S.A. (see for instance several excellent ones of hers 
in the New York Catholic Worker for April 1958, ten cents from 223 
Chrystie Street, New York City 2), or the unnamed artist of the 
newest St Andrew’s Sunday Missal. But these in the German 
Catechism are “‘modern” and without beauty. Those who defend 
them say they are primitive like children’s drawings, and that 
children will like them. But this book is not meant for such children, 
but for young teenagers, who will amuse themselves by inventing 
unseemly captions for the pictures. But possibly German youth 
lacks the humour to be thus tempted: let us hope so, anyhow. 
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Catechism Key: not merely for Parents, Teachers and Children. By Rey, 
James Abbot, B.D., B.C.L., H.DIP.Ed. Pp. 48. (M. H. Gill & Son, 
74.) 

Tuis paper-covered booklet (of which the sub-title is presumably a 

tactful way of telling the clergy they need it as much as anybody 

else, and which is offered to all at the price of a bus fare) has the 
ambitious aim of translating the whole Irish catechism word for 
word into phraseology intelligible to children. On the whole the 
aim is achieved, though plenty of words and phrases can still be 
queried on other grounds by the captious critic. The fact that such 
an enterprise should be necessary at all points to a dilemma which 
has never been properly faced by those who compose and authorize 
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catechisms: are they intended for young children, or for adults § °'t 
(which includes children of secondary school age since most adults § “™* 
remain at that stage educationally)? If the catechism is for younger The 
children it must be written in language they can make sense of. On old 
the other hand if it is not written for them it should not be imposed bett 





on them. When young children, and the B and C streams of the 
Catholic population, are made to learn a whole book of what to 
them is unmeaning verbiage needing complete translation, there is 
hardly need to look further for reasons why some people give up 
their religion as soon as they have a real chance to. Whatever we 
may think of Fr Abbot’s translation of the Irish catechism, we 
must allow him a share of that moral courage which is so much 
rarer than the physical kind. 















F. HH. D. 





My Lord and My God. By the Most Rev. John Carmel Heenan, p.p., 
Archbishop of Liverpool. Illustrated by Elsie Walker. Pp. 138. 








(Burns Oates: Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 6s.) T 
ArcuBisHop HEENAN pursues his laudable intention, begun in 7 
Leeds, of making religion-school-books as good as secular. This ‘ 
book has the Archbishop for its author, though doubtless, as in the . 
case of the Holy Ghost and the Bible, this does not necessarily 
exclude the use of secondary instrumental authors. Taking sound 
doctrine for granted, different people will have their own criterion 





for judging a book of this kind. The children will judge it by the 
pictures (quite nice in this case); teachers by the size of the print and 
suitable vocabulary (here they will be reassured). The present 
reviewer's main criterion for such a book is a simple one, and 
perhaps too negative: does it practise spiritual terrorization on its 
readers? With Archbishop Heenan one does not need to ask the 
question. One can be sure that in his book there will be no picture 
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(such as can be seen in a similar book printed recently in a Latin 
country—no, not Portugal) showing young children falling like 
autumn leaves into the open furnace of hell. One knows beforehand 
that the Archbishop will not make his first confessionists learn off 
our English “long act of contrition”, which in those circumstances 
may be accurately described as unrememberable, mendacious and 
sadistic. This book’s whole approach is one of love rather than fear; 
indeed one needs to remember that it is a book for supplementary 
reading rather than complete instruction, else it could perhaps be 
criticized for leaving it to the teacher to underline the possibility 
that people may lose their souls, a danger to be faced without scar- 
ing, as much as the dangers of crossing the road. Thoughtful cate- 
chists are currently pondering over the use and misuse of that 
“nuclear deterrent”’ of the spiritual life, the expression “mortal sin”. 
The Archbishop perceives that it is not possible for the seven-year- 
old to grasp this notion correctly and it might therefore have been 
better to postpone the phrase itself. What the book actually says is: 


Grown-ups can commit very big sins called mortal sins. If 
they die in mortal sin they cannot go to heaven. When I am 
small I cannot commit a mortal sin, but every time I do wrong 
I displease God. 


All true, no doubt, but not necessarily helpful. Most of the instruc- 
tion is set in the framework of our Lord’s life, and the narrative 
sections are done pretty well. Two reservations: Is there any reason 
whatever for thinking that the crowd heard the Voice from heaven 
at our Lord’s baptism (p. 42)? And the agony in the garden is told 
(p. 104) in a way. which rather suggests that the Agonist, since He 
was divine, must have been putting on an act for our edification. 
The problematic episode of Abraham and Isaac is told in a “‘once- 
upon-a-time”’ fashion with no hint that it was pre-Christian, Other 
more pedagogical points would be less interesting to the clergy; but 
whatever may be the uses of this book in school it may confidently be 
recommended to the clergy for putting into the hands of children 
who have no Catholic school to go to, and perhaps not much 
religious atmosphere at home either, but who must somehow get the 
idea of our Lord, as loving and lovable and waiting for them in the 
Sacraments. To such children, if they can read well enough, 
Archbishop Heenan will prove a friend in need. 


Religion in the Irish System of Education. By John Mescal, M.A., LL.B. 
(London). Pp. 253. (Clonmore & Reynolds. Cloth, 24s.) 


Tus book began as a post-graduate “dissertation”’, and still remains 
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a swollen “research thesis” in the worst sense of the words. The 
general idea is to show the Southern Ireland school-system as an 
example of full and equal justice to all religions, paralleled only in 
Scotland, Holland and Quebec. This was worth doing, and could 
have made good propaganda in countries like England or Australia, 
not to say U.S.A. But alas, the book is just a great magpie-heap of 
gleanings and summaries of mostly ancient press-cuttings, periodicals 
and books; uncritical, undigested and remote from first-hand know- 
ledge. A preface by Mr A. C. F. Beales is presumably a tribute to 
friendship, but preface-writers have a sort of duty to the public too, 


Occult Phenomena in the Light of Theology. By Alois Wiesinger, 0.c.s.0, 
Pp. xvi + 294. (Burns Oates. 253.) 


IN THE first part of his book the author develops eruditely and 
acutely the theory that in the state of innocence Adam had, in con- 
sequence of his preternatural gifts, a capacity for direct perceptions, 
Even after the Fall the gifts have left their traces; and therefore the 
soul as a spirit can, given the requisite conditions, exercise purely 
spiritual activity. Some thirty years ago the late Abbot Chapman 
advanced a similar theory to explain natural mysticism. 

The author applies his theory in his second part, using it to 
explain the nature and provenance of the many kinds of occult 
phenomena—pathological sleep, telepathy, telekinesis, clairvoyance, 
spiritualism, hauntings, etc.—which are known to occur and of 
which no satisfactory solution has as yet been found. Whether the 
Abbot’s interpretation will receive wide acceptance is doubtful; but 
as he sets it forth it has plausibility. Apart from his theory, his book 
is a mine of information on occult phenomena. 

Mr Brian Battershaw has made a good translation of a closely 
reasoned book. Pye 
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